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Birth is created out of stillness 

The moment of creation is a moment of 
violent harmony, of thunderiag colours and 
severed sounds, broken cages, of sour blood 
warming into sweeter honey, of crushed 
ant-hills and torn skies riding precariously 
on strangulated water-falls—dammed with 
And then the 
whisp of a passing shadow brings a levelled 


an eternal suddeness. 


stillness. An even rippling and finally a 
blue mirror descends and settles over the 
surface like a postage stamp. 

It is thus that life begins. 

Tanganyika is born. 

It is now all true activity will begin. 


In the next issue there is a fine short story by 
J. T. Ngugi and also more poetry by East Africans. 
Bill Court's personal diary on Uganda’ is excerpted, 
and Dr. Goldthorpe’s article on Race Relations is 
concluded. The Editor -will answer some. of the 
criticism that Roland Hindmarsh’s article qn the 
Future of Catholic Missionaries, has provoked. 


TRANSITION 3 is a pre-election number. The 
main theme of the non-literary contributions will be 
to present a comprehensive and compreheasible 
background to the February elections — - the last, 
in pre-independent Uganda. 


This issue is necessary reading for anyone who is 
attempting to follow’ Uganda's unique form of politics. 
The series «The individual in-Africa»> also- begins in 
this issue, with John Butler's essay on the «Individual 


' and the Establishment». It has had to be.withheld 
from che current issue because of lack of space. 


Sagitarrius will resume his Transition note-book. 


- Sycorax, who joins us in this issue, will appear 


tegularly with his cartoons. 


Among book reviews, Dharam Ghai, lecturer at 
Makerere, reviews «Asians of East Africa» by 
Hollingsworth and Edward Fry reviews Professor 
Castle’s «Education and the Community». 


Christmas greetings to all our readers. 
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Power to Move? 


Dear Sir, 

A correspondent has kindly sent 
me your opening number containing 
the review by Mr, Fred Mpologoma 
of my book White to Move? An 
author must be prepared to have 
his work misunderstood in propor- 
tion to the intellectual level of the 
public he envisages, but direct 
mis-statements can and should be 
corrected. 

I quote Mr. Mpologoma: “The 
African must feel that the nearer he 
gets to the European way of beha- 
ving the better for himself, and that 
he shall wear a vest, even if it be 
of any description, so long as it 
serves the purpose — to make him 
appear educated (Paul Foster’s 
view, not mine).” It is not my view. 
It is not my statement, It is not my 
implication. The tenor of the book 
is in the opposite sense. 

I quote Mr. Mpologoma: “The 
lack of appreciation of goodness 
incapacitates the African (according 
to Father Foster) to appreciate the 
benefits he has received from 
coloniol administration”. 

This is not according to Father 
Foster. He did not write it. He 
did not imply it. He does not think 
it. The tenor of the book is in the 
opposite sense. 

Your readers should also be 
made aware that, except for the 
three words ‘perception and power’ 
no one of the quotations in Mr. 
Mpologoma’s review is from my 
book. Quotations in a review, not 
otherwise attribute, are usually 
assumed to be from the book 
under consideration. This assump- 
tion in the case of Mr. Mpologo- 
ma’s review, would be false. 

Yours faithfully, 
PAUL FOSTER 


Holy Cross Priory 
Leicester 

FRED MPOLOGOMA rites: 
Paul Forter’s letter concerning my 
review of his ideas in White 
to Move? seems to show that he 
has misunderstood me, 

In the first instance, 
not review his book; 


I did 
I only 
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attempted to give thoughts to his 
ideas. This is stated in black and 
white below the title of the article. 

I still hold strongly that my 
quoted sentences do describe Paul 
Foster’s ideas, and although he is 
prepared to be “misunderstood in 
proportion to the intellectual level 
of the public he envisages” I would 
like readers to feel sure that there 
was no misunderstanding on my 
part. His letter shows that either 
even at his intellectual level he did 
not understand the title of the 
article, or that he wrote this letter 
im a moment of hysterical feeling. 
I had personally felt that I had been 
very kind to him. —Editor. 


Race Relations 
Sir, 

In his article on Race Relations 
in East Africa, Dr Goldthorpe 
mentions various restrictions that 
are placed on Africans by the Kenya 
Legislation. Whilst it is true that 
some of these are still in force, such 
as a European’s right of trial by 
jury, many of these restrictions 
have in fact been removed. For 
example, the restrictions on credits 
to Africans by non-Africans, on 
the sale of life assurance to Africans 
and on the pledge or mortgage of 
buildings and other immovable 
properties, have all been repealed 
by legislation passed in 1960 (see 
Ordinances No. 11,46 and 68 of 
1960). Moreover, Section 159 of 
the Penal Code which made illicit 
carnal connection between an 
African man and white woman an 
offence was repealed in 1961. It 
is also no longer true to say that 
unlike Uganda and Tanganyika the 
offence of rape in Kenya carries the 
death penalty. Since 1955 the 
offence is punishable with imprison- 
ment for life. 

Yours faithfully, 
EUGENE COTRAN 


P.O. Box 1038 
Nairobi 

Dr. John Goldthorpe’s article will 
be concluded in Transition 3. — 
Editor. 
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Transition 1 
Dear Sir, 

I must thank you and your 
colleagues for introducing into the 
East African scene such an 
intellectual journal as Transition 
seems to be from the very beginning. 
Such a journal has been long 
overdue and I only hope it will 
incite the peoples of East Africa to 
take more to writing than they have 
done of yore. East Africa is so 
far behind Southern and Western 
Africa in the literary sphere that 
something should seriously be 
undertaken to push it up, and your 
journal may well start the push. 

Thank you. 
Yours 
G. MUTIGA 


Makerere College 
New Hall 
P.O. Box 262 Kampala 
Dear Sir, 

Congratulations on the first issue 
of Transition. I have enjoyed 
reading it and look forward to 
future issues. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. LEE FAIRLEY 


Public Affairs Officer 
The Foreign Service 
of the United States of America 
P O Box 2330, Kampala 
For their congratulations, kind 
words and good wishes we wish to 
thank the several readers who have 
written to say so.—Editor 


An Economist looks at 
Uganda’s future 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Daudi Ocheng, in an other- 
wise very lucid article on Uganda’s 
future, has I am afraid exaggerated 
the importance of Uganda’s “mis- 
sing millions”. 

It has been the shrewd guess of 
many authorities that a _ large 
amount of currency, approaching 
many millions, is out of circulation 
because the owners prefer to keep 
it under their pillows. Were Mr. 
Ocheng’s statement that if this 
money could be unearthed, Uganda 
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would not have to go abroad to 
borrow true, then the same result, 
only at less expense could be 
obtained by the Currency Board 
printing as many notes and putting 
them in circulation! What Uganda 
lacks, however, is not money but 
capital. 

It is undeniable, of course, that 
this buried money could be useful 
to a financial organisation which 
could persuade the owners to de- 
posit it in their coffers; or even to 
the owners themselves, But to the 
State it is of little use or importance. 

There is of course an entirely 
different problem which I would 
briefly state here: Is the amount of 
money (currency plus bank depo- 
sits) circulating in East Africa 
sufficient for full mobilisation of all 
the resources—labour, raw materi- 
als and capital for production? We 


know that some currency has been. 


withdrawn circulation as 
above and a lot of money has left 
the country to seek haven abroad. 
Could the injection of some new 
money by the Currency Board in- 
crease production by activising idle 
resources or would it cause infla- 
tion? 
Yours faithfully, 
ABDUL G. PIRBHAI 
P.O. Box 545 
Kampala 


The Future of the Catholic 
Missionary 


Dear Sir, 

I read with interest the article on 
the subject of “The Catholic 
Missionary in East Africa”, and 1 
cannot help thinking that many of 
the ideas are somewhat misleading. 
Already, much work is in the hands 
of African Bishops and Priests, and 
this alone shows that the work of 
the missionary achieved much 
success. 


The writer would have mentioned 
this instead of talking so much 
about the missionaries failing. 
Much of the progress of our 
country has been due to the hard 
work of missionaries, especially 
in education. For this they should 
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receive credit instead of what seems 
to be harsh criticism. The question 
is not so much whether the 
missionaries are qualified (and 
many of them are), but whether they 
are capable. I think most people 
will agree that the missionaries have 
proved themselves capable, even 
when they were working under 
very adverse conditions, 


When one considers the success 
achieved by the missionaries, it 
seems very strange that the writer 
should go so much trouble to find 
out “what went wrong.” The 
missionary is not an “outsider” 
incapable of understanding the 
African. The success of his work 


proves this. Neither is the 
missionary “inappropriate” or 
“disqualified”. 


We are pleased to see the number 
of our African priests increasing, 
but in the meantime, we shall be 
pleased to see the missionary stay 
and work among us as long as it is 
necessary. It would be foolish 
pride for us to say that we cannot 
be administered to except by an 
African priest. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. L. Matovu 


c/o Education Secretariat 
Diocese of Kampala, Nsambye, 
P. O. Box 2210 Kampala 


Sir, 

In the first issue of your 
enterprising Journal, it is stated 
that you would welcome correspo- 
ndence relating to its articles. 
Accordingly I submit the following 
observations concerning “The 
Future of the Catholic Missionary 
in East Africa.” 

In doing so, I appreciate that the 
writer, Mr. Roland Hindmarsh, 
writes with sincerity and com- 
petence, and — I assume — with 
sympathy. 

Hence what he writes is deserving 
of consideration, even by those who 
cannot travel far along the road 
with him, and their number 
must be considerable. 

That he writes with such literary 
competence does not imply 
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correctitude in analysis, nor in 
prediction. It does not ensure a 
wide field of cognate experience, 
nor of specialized scholarship 
concerning the subject under review. 
However his article is not 
pretentious, and one appreciates 
the fact that, unlike some of your 
other contributors there is no undue 
striving after effect. 


The subtitle is “An Inquiry by 
Roland Hindmarsh”. It should be 
remembered that an inquiry suggests 
not merely asking questions, but an 
investigation, and it would seem 
doubtful that the author has 
seriously carried one out to any 
extent. Nothing is easier than to 
ask questions, and then, without 
such an investigation, to provide 
one’s own answers. That documen- 
lation is entirely absent, that there 
is not a single quotation from any 
authority, nor even a reference in 
a footnot to an accredited source; 
inevitably throws doubt upon the 
thesis presented. 

Moreover, in terms of the title 
such inquiry should have conscien- 
tiously covered East Africa, but 
for no territory is there any real 
coverage, Tanganyika and Kenya 
are dismissed with two isolated and 
undeveloped references, and Uga- 
nda but superficially. 


It was inevitable that some such 
review as yours should be produced 
at this time, even though the 
changing circumstances with which 
you deal so confidently, may well 
put you out of business before long, 
for they do not merely affect that 
Catholic Missionary. It was 
inevitable, too, that your first 
number should contain an article 
on this subject, for of all issues in 
changing Africa, I regard it as the 
most crucial and far-reaching, 
which cannot be solved by a few 
hastily drafted assumptions. This 
does not mean that many of your 
contributor’s strictures or critical 
remarks lack all validity and hence 
are undeserving of consideration. 
It does mean, however, that they 
should be carefully examined and 
re-appraised, but certainly net 
taken at facevalue. 


(See Page 49) 
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John Nagenda 


AND THIS. AT LAST 


The young reporter was really very young, and 
this would be his first job of note. Indeed the editor 
had chosen him precisely because of this. He wanted 
a picture of innocence to confront the gouty, irate old 
boy with. Through the years the old man had refused 
‘to give interviews altogether, or gave them only io 
laugh at the newspapermen, Perhaps, somehow the 
young man might appear so innocent that the other 
would take pity on him, decide that he was not worth 
laughing at. There was no harm in trying, anyway. 

And so here he was, bright and eager-looking, but 
dead scared inside, willing himself to knock. In his 
hand he held a blue notebook and tucked away in his 
shirt pocket was a blue Biro. But even before he 
knocked, just as he had convinced himself that he was 
going to knock, the door opened and he found himself 
face to face with his quarry. At this irreverent thought, 
he smiled in spite of himself, but then broke off 
abruptly as he found the other’s eyes looking down at 
him, dispassionately and most penetratingly. Immedia- 
tely he was disconcerted and confused. 

“Ah youth, youth,” said the other. “The time 
when we can still blush and cry into our coffee! Come 
in.” 

The house had obviously been built for comfort. 
Cozy old chairs, and cozy old pictures and cozy old 
carpets. It was a house full of old memories of voices 
now forever silent and faces gone, still and empty. The 
young newspaperman almost felt as if he knew the peo- 
ple who had passed through this house. And the silence 
was absolute, so that to look through the window and 
watch the sunlight racing over the ground until it touch- 
ed the far hills, and to see, far away, the noiseless 
movement of a car whose only sign that it was moving 
was the dust following, and to remember that only two 
hours ago he had been standing before his editor (a 
noisy character if there was one!), all this seemed 
impossible. 

“Sit down, sit down,” the other said, almost as 
if he grudged the younger the privilege of seeing all 
this for the first time. “Let me see, you want an inter- 
view. Do you understand, young man, that you are 
the first news-hound I’ve allowed in here since, since 
... Oh! my God, since when? It must have been after 
the wedding of my eldest granddaughter, fifteen years 
ago. But you fellows keep on hounding a man, hound- 
ing a man...” 

He was silent and the young newspaperman could 
not decide whether he was remembering the wedding. 
or what, and himself kept quiet, so that the silence 
settled again and the very house seemed to doze. 

“And so he is dead,” the old man said, and the 
boy knew that somehow the man had left the other 


memories behind and was talking about the interview. 
“That’s what you want to interview me about isn’t it? 
Well listen boy, you are lucky, because somehow you 
reminded me of another young man of your age, only 
he was your age sixty years ago and more, and was 
myself. I like you boy, otherwise I might never have 
opened my mouth to the papers again. And now he 
is dead. It becomes increasingly lonely and cold the 
longer you stay. All your friends gone. On your own. 
Your wife gone and your children gone. Your grand- 
children too young to be bothered.” 

The old man had a disconcerting habit of hopping 
from one thing to another without notice and then hop- 
ping back again But somehow it was so powerful that 
he carried the boy with him and together they winged 
their way into the past, the one realistically, the other 
by hearsay, with his imagination. A small bird came 
and alighted on the window and inquisitively nodded 
its head up and down, eavesdropping, and then perhaps 
felt something in the air and with a reproving twitter 
flew off for merrier pastimes, 

“He and I grew together in the same village. I 
was a bit older, perhaps three months. Their house 
was the nearest to ours and was about three hundred 
yards away. Between us lay a green sea of matoke 
leaves, standing oily in the haze of the sun, nudging 
their way heavenwards. And then a wind would sweep 
through them and their murmur would seem to fill the 
sky. When the rain fell, the chorus from those matoke 
plants was like nothing I can describe. You would feel 
as if life itself were spattering against and into a womb. 
So must have Adam and Eve thought. I am bothering 
you?” 

Before even the boy could answer, while he was 
still searching for the words to tell the man that all 
this meant something to him, like a man who has been 
away a long time from home and suddenly returns in 
the moonlight, the old man went on. 

“You town boys, what do you know? Have you 
uncovered the empumupu, that heart-like object grow- 
ing at the end of a stalk which itself is at the end of 
the bunch of ettooke. And this empumupu was made 
up of layer after layer of itself which you went on 
pulling off until the core lay gleaming and naked and 
infant-brown in your hands. And you smelled it. And 
it smelled like fecundity. The matoke garden was more 
than a garden of food, it was our mother.” 

And he paused as the light began to fade out of 
the sky. And then he barked out some laughter as if 
deriding himself. But the past refused to relinquish 
him, so that even then he was only half aware of the 
boy. He was a long way off. 

“Suddenly we were men. We became men earlier 
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in those days. All at once the resilient soft, the unyield- 
ing, the firm, soft of the young women began to excite 
us, And we began to watch for their golden skin where 
their dresses hid them from the direct sun. And their 
breasts where they pressed against the sky. We were 
then, perhaps, about thirteen to fifteen. One day I was 
walking through the bush when I saw her, Eve or May 
or anybody, by the river, without any clothes on, wash- 
ing herself. That is one of the climaxes of my life. I 
plucked her away bit by bit, for all the world as if she 
was empumupu, until like it, she lay gleaming and new 
to the sun. She must be dead these many years, but 
then she was only starting to live. And that sun which 
smiled down at her then is the same which goes on 
shining today.” 


Again the pause as if the ghost of that long-ago 
day was here in the room. Furtively the dark was creep- 
ing in, subtly like a very ghost. Almost brusquely the 
old man pulled himself away from the image of the 
maiden. 


“Then came the war, our final big war. There 
still is in my ears the lapping, sucking sound of that 
water against the shore. The dark trees prick the 
angry, heaped-up sky, and the water itself is of oil, and 
green-black. Whichever way you looked, the canoes 
full of our men stole silently, with a grim, terrible 
humour, upon the island. What was in our hearts 
then? Individually I mean, not collectively. Collecti- 
vely it was courage, courage, courage. But individu- 
ally, well I was thinking of my home among the ma- 
toke and so was my friend, as he told me later, the one 
who is now dead. And if a spear stuck as you ran to- 
wards the enemy, you did not pull it out, for then you 
pulled your blood out and your life. You just ran on 
until afterwards, when you were looked after. My 
God, but it was a brave sight and an awesome sight, 
watching the great multitude of men, moving forever 
on, some of them with spears laughing out of their bod- 
ies, And you never, if you could help it suffered a 
spear to come into you from the back.” 


The boy thought, And here I sit pecking away at 
my typewriter. What manner of a man am I? What 
manner of men are we all nowadays? We are a doomed 
race. 


“I brought away two women and a number of 
goats, and .. . here, reach me that spear . . . thank you 

. . and this spear as well, They pulled it out of my 
ribs. He who is now dead, I can’t, funny isn’t it, I 
can’t bring myself to speak his name, we were together 
throughout.” 


Slowly the ghosts rose and subsided and inside 
the room it was quite dark. 


“We became blood brothers after that, We cut 
ourselves at the navel and bathed some nuts in the 
blood and ate the nuts and swore eternal blood- 
brothership. If one of us were ever in need, the other 
would share with him, even to a split nut. What does 


-he mean to die now, and leave me alone? Tell me 


that! Do you know that he and I were yesterday the 
only surviving members of that victorious campaign? 
What else do you want to know? That we prospered 
and grew fat around the stomachs and sat down by 
the fire of an evening and re-lived that battle? That 
still the wind would sweep through the matoke and 
the rain spatter against and enter the womb of that 
garden? The Bazungu came and stayed and now they 
are on their way out. But all that you know. You 
know also that my brother has died, and now there is 
myself alone and I stand with the heavens against my 
head, like a gnarled old tree which nobody wants any- 
more. And yet for my own sake I want to tell you 
something which might nail the ghost of this one who 
has just died.” 


Little dots of yellow light had begun to wink all 
over the countryside and the gathering gloom was now 
complete. And still the old man thought, and memo- 
ries crowded in around him. The boy thought. Funny 
that I do not even know what he looks like. I forgot to 
see. And to him it was a moment of urgency, as when 
one has lost something so near which then attains 
importance and unapproachability for ever. 


“Ah that’s it, That’s it. You know one day his 
wife was almost dying with fever and I had gone to 
see what I could do. He sat on one side of her, and I 
on another. Then he lifted his eyes, which were heavy 
with sleep, across the shivering body of the woman, 
and whispered, ‘The thud of one’s spear against an 
enemy’s body, as it goes through him, that is a lovely 
sound and we've heard it you and I.’ He said that, 
over the body of a woman he loved and whom he tend- 
ed constantly for two months before she lived again, 
and now he is dead!” 


For the first time the old man’s voice cracked and 
the boy saw a distant light caught for a moment in the 
tears which coursed their way unheeded down the old 
man’s cheeks. The boy rose up to go. 


“Thank you sir, thank you so much.” He knew 
his words were inadequate. Quickly he let himself out 
of the house and began to walk away. 


“Here,” the old man shouted behind him, and as 
the boy turned he saw faintly the dark length of the old 
man, standing in the doorway, and over beyond, far 
away, the twinkling lights of the city, “Here, you have 
forgotten your notebook!” 
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ROLAND HINDMARSH 


At a Yachting Club in Tanganyika, 
late on a Saturday afternoon, 
November 1961 


The yachts are in, the race is done 
Tke Europese have had their fun | 
And, over cakes and cups of tea, ss 
Measure their skill against the sea. 
The younger yachtsmen stand around 
Shifting their glances from the ground 
To members of the other sex 

In sailing smocks with low-cut necks. 


The members more advanced in age 
Resignedly discuss the the stage 
That things are winding down to now a 
With independence coming: how -. 
There’s fifteen hundred empty places 
Within the Service, Vacant faces 
Survey the yachts in blue and cream 
Bobbing like toys against the stream. 
The conversation ebbs away 
The sunset turns the water gray _ 
There’s nothing more they have to say; 


On a forty yard long strip of sand 
The Empire makes its final stand 
Before relinquishing the land. 


Such was the end of imperial pride: 
Washed out slowly on the tide, J. T. G. Butler 
Drifted a while, then sank and died. BIRTHPLACE RE-VISITED 


Leave the flanks of the river that is loin-clothed in sailrags and Sunday paper, 

Walk up the hill-breast that has run to fat and slipped its shaper, 

Past houses whose hearts are shamefully visible through open venetian blinds, 

Hearts angry beating 

Stone pounding 

Devitalising worse than worm in the wood. 

Pick up your courage under the highwall niche where the churchman’s house 
stood, 

And where, says the white witch staked and unrepining, 

The devil’s footprint, decently static under dock, dandelion and creeper’s painful 
‘twining, 

Is frozen until the daydark of doomsday. 

See where look where your old world nods in danger, 

Under the light that makes no shadow in or around the manger. 

See where moonlight and sunlight sham-shining 

Shiver down the lane to the stable doorway. 

See where, look where now, 

Only the bones of the ox 

And the bones of the ass 

Are there. 

Then do not linger 

For in this holy place 

The slow thin steady finger 

Of desolation winds a garland round the virgin’s brow 

And wilderness grows across her sculptored face. 
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P.O. Box 207 


KAMPALA 
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ITS AN UPRIGHT CLEANER! 


The new Hooverette has all the 
advantages of the upright type of 
cleaner. A single all-floor-cleaning 
nozzle goes to work on all sur- 
faces, both carpets and hard 
floors... reaches easily under low 
modern furniture. The Hooverette 
buffs too! 


IT'S A HAND CLEANER! 


With a flick of the wrist it converts 
to a hand cleaner. Carry it any- 
where! Perfect for all above-the- 
floor cleaning...with an all purpose 
brush for upholstery, curtains, 
stairs, wall, etc. Carrying strap 
leaves both hands free. Specially 
designed skids allow the cleaner 
to stand on the floor....... when 
cleaning stairs, for instance. 


IT’S TWO CLEANERS IN ONE! 


Think of those last minute pick 
up jobs—cleaning the inside of the 
car, for instance. Of course, the 
Hooverette has al! the exclusive 
Hoover features... double-stretch 
hose, easy-to-empty paper ‘Dis- 
posall’ bag, etc. Attractive too, in 
two shades of Porcelain Blue. 
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Julius Nyerere 


ONE PARTY GOVERNMENT 


ofthe ancient Greeks from whose language the 
word «democracy originated. To the Greeks, 


democracy meant simply «government by discussion 
among equals.» The people discussed and when they 
reached agreement the result was a «people’s decision.» 


‘3 he African concept of democracy is similar to that 


Mr. Guy Clutton Brock writing about Nyasaland 
describes traditional African democracy as: «The elders 
sit under the big tree and talk until they agree.» This ‘ta- 
lking until you agree’ is the essential of the traditional 
African concept of democracy. 


To minds moulded by western parliamentary tradi- 
tion and western concepts of democratic inst tutions, the 
idea ot an organised opposition group has became so fam- 
iliar that its absence immediately raises the cry of «Dicta- 
torship.» It is no good telliig them that when a group 
of 100 equals have sat and talked together until they agr- 
eed where to dig a well, (and ‘until they agreed’ implies 
that they will have produced many conflicting arguments 
before they did eventually agree) they have practised 
democracy. Proponents of western parliamentary tradit- 
ions will consider whether the opposition was organised 
and therefore automatic, or whether it was spontaneous 
and therefore free. Only if it was automatic will they 
conc:de that here was democracy! 


Basically democracy is government by discussion as 
opposed to government by force, and by discussion bet- 
ween the people or their chosen representatives as oppo- 
sed to a hereditary clique. Under the tribal system whe- 
ther there was a Chief or not, African society was a soci- 
ety of equals, and it conducted its business by discussion. 


It is true that this «pure» democracy - the totally un- 
organised ‘talking until you agree’ can no longer be ade- 
quate; it is too clumsy a way of conducting the affairs of a 
large modern State. But the need to organise the ‘“‘gover- 
nment by discussion” does not neccessarily imply the need 
to organise an opposition group as part of the system. 


I am not arguing that the two party system is not 
democratic, I am only scying it is only one form which 
democracy happens to have taken in certain countries, 
and that it is by no means essential. I am sure that even 
my friends in the Labour party or the Conservative party 
in Britain would admit that if their party could succeed 
in winning all the seats, they would be perfectly happy 
to form a one party government. They, the winning party 
that is, would not be likely to suspect themselves of 
having suddenly turned Britain into a dictatorship! 


Some of us have been over-ready to swallow unque- 


PD portion of this article may be reproduced without the author's permission~ 


stioningly the propositon that you cannot have democr- 
acy unless you have a second party to oppose the party 
in power. But, however difficult our friends in Britain and 
America may find it to accept what to them is anew idea~ 
that democracy can exist where there is no formal Oppo- 
sition—I think we in Africa should think very carefully 
before we abandon our traditional attitude. 


It is often overlooked that the Anglo-Saxon tradit- 
ion of atwo party system is reflection of the society in 
which it evolved, Within that society, there was a strug- 
gle between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’ —each of 
whom organised themselves into political parties,one par- 
ty associated with wealth and the status quo and the oth- 
er with the masses of the people and change. Thus the 
existence of distinct classes in a society and the struggle 
between them resulted in the growth of the two party sy- 
stem. But need this be accepted as the essential and only 
pattern of democracy? 


With rare exceptions the idea of class is something 
entirely foreign to Africa. Here, in this continent, the Na- 
tionalist Movements are fighting a battle for freedom 
from foreign domination, not from domination by any 
ruling class of our own. lous «the other Party» is the 
Colonial Power. In many parts of Africa this struggle 
has been won; in others it is still going on. But everywh- 
ere the pzople wo fi yht the battle are not former over- 
lords wanting to re-establish a lost authority; they are 
not a rich mercantile class whose freedom to exploit the 
masses is being limited by the colonial powers, they are 
the common people of Africa. 


Thus once the foreign power—<«the other party» — 
has been expelled there is no ready- made division, and it 
is by no means certain that democracy will adopt the 
same machinery and symbols as the Anglo-Saxon. Nor 
indeed is it neccessarily desirable that it should be so. 


New nations like Tanganyika are emerging in to 
independence as a result of a struggle for freedom from 
colonialism. lt is a patriotic struggle which leaves no 
room for differences, and which unites all elements in 
the country; and the Nationalist Movements— having 
united the people and led them to freedom—must 
inevitably form the first government of the new States. 
Once the first free government is formed, its supreme 
task lies ahead—the building up of the country’s 
economy so as to raise the living standards of the 
people, the eradication of disease and the banishment 
of ignorance and superstition. This, no less than the 
srtuggle against colonialism, calls for the maximum 
united effort by the whole country ifit is to succeed. 
There can be no room for difference or division. 
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In Western democracies it is an accepted practice 
that in times of emergency opposition parties sink 
their differences and join together in forming a 
national government. This our time of emergency, 
and until our war against poverty, ignorance and 
disease has been won—we should not let our unity 
be destroyed by a desire to follow somebody else’s 
«book of rules.» 


If these then are the forms of democracy what 
are the essentials? 


First, the freedom and the well-being of the 
individual. Freedom alone is not enough; there can 
be a freedom which is merely the freedom to starve. 
True freedom must be freedom not only from 
bondage, from discrimination and from indignity, but 
also freedom from all those things that hamper a people's 
progress. It is the responsibility of the government 
in a democratic country to lead the fight against all 
these enemies of freedom. To do this the government, 
once freely elected must also be free to govern in 
the best interests of the people, and without fear 
of sabotage. It is, therefore, also the duty of the 
government to safeguard the unity of the country 
from itresponsible or vicivus attempts to divide and 
weaken it, for without unity the fight against the 
enemies of freedom cannot be won. 


When, then, you have the freedom and well 
being of the individual; who has the right freely ana 
regularly to join witn his fellows in choosing the 
government of his country; and where the affairs of 
the country are conducted by free discussion, you 
have democ-acy. 

True democracy depends far more on the attitude 
of mind which respects and defends the individual 
than on the forms it takes. The form is useless 
without the attitude of the mind of which the 
form is an external expression. As with individuals, 
so with organised groups, this question of attitude 
is all important. It is not enough to ask what 
attitude will an African government adopt towards 
an opposition, without also asking what attitude an 
opposition will adopt towards a popularly elected 
government. 


In the past all that was required of Government 
was merely to maintain law and order within the 
country, and to protect it from external aggression. 
Today the responsibilities of governments, whether 
«communist» or «free,» are infinitely wide. However 
nearly its requirements of money and men may be 
met, no government today finds it easy to fulfil 
all its responsibilities to the people. 


These common problems ofa modern state are 
no less formidable in young and under-developed 
countries. The very success of the nationalist movements 
in raising the expectations of the people, the modern 
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means of communications which put she American 
and the British worker in almost daily contact 
with the African worker, the twentieth-century 
upsurge of the ordinary man and woman—all these 
deprive the new African governments of those 
advantages of time and ignorance which alleviated 
the growing pains of modern society for the 
governments of older countries, 


To the demands of the common man in Africa, 
intensified as they ate by the vivid contrast between 
his own lot and that of others in more developed 
countries, add the lack of means at the disposal 
of the African governments to meet these demands. 
The lack of men, the lack of money, above all the 
lack of time. To all this add the very nature of 
the new countries themselves. They are usually 
countries without natural unity. Their «boundaries» 
enclose those artificial units carved out of Africa 
by grabbing Colonial Powers without any consideration 
of ethnic groups or geographical realities, so that 
these countries now include within their borders 
tribal groups which, until the coming of the European 
Powers, have never been under one government. To 
those, in the case of East and Central Africa, 
you must add the new tribes from Asia, the middle 
East and Europe Here are divisions enough to pose 
a truly formidable task in nation-building. 


As if the natural challenge was not enough, 
with the raising of each new flag come the intrigues 
of the international diplomacy of rivalry and all 
that goes with it; the cynical and the criminal 
attempts by powerful foreign governments to weaken 
the unity of any country whose government pursues 
policies which they do not like. Who does not 
know that foreign nations have again and again 
poured in money to back up any stooge who will 
dance to their political tune? As their sole purpose 
is to confuse the people and weaken the _ legal 
government for their own ends, they are quite indifferent 
to the fact that their chosen puppets have no 
following at all in the country itself. 


It should be obvious, then, why the governments 
of these new countries must treat the situation as 
one of national emergency, compable almost to that 
of a country at war In the early days of nat‘on-building 
as in time of war the opposition, if any, must act 
even more responsibly than an opposition in a more 
developed and more stable, a more unified and a 
better equipped country in times of peace, Given 
such a responsible opposition I would be the first 
person to defend its right. But where is it? Too 
often the only voices to be heard in «opposition» 
are those of a few irresponsible individuals who 


exploit the very privileges of democracy — freedom of 
the press, freedom of association, freedom to criticise- 
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in order to deflect the goverment from _ its 
responsibilities to the people by creating problems 
of law and order, 


The admitted function of any political opposition 
is to try and persuade the electorate to reject the 
existing government at the next election. This is 
reasonab'e in the case of a responsible opposition 
with a definite alternative policy in which its 
members sincerely believe; but that sort of mature 
opposition is rare indeed in a newly independent 
state. Usually the irresponsible individuais | have 
mentioned have neither sincerity, conviction nor any 
policy at all save that of self aggrandisement. They 
merely employ the catch phrases copied from the 
political language of older, stable countries, in order 
to engage the sympathy of the unthinking for their 
destructive tactics. Nor are the tactics they use 
those of a responsible democratic opposition. In such 
circumstances the government must deal firmly and 
promptly with the trouble makers. The country 
cannot afford, during these vital early years of its 
life, to treat such people with the same degree of 
tolerance which may be safely allowed in a long 
established democracy. 


This does not mean, however, that a genuine 
and responsible opposition cannot arise in time, nor 
that an opposition of that kind would be less 
welcome in Africa than it is in Europe or America. 
For myself, as I have said, 1 would the first to 
defend its rights. But whether it does or does not 
arise depends entirely on the will of the people 
themselves and makes no difference at all to the 
freedom of discussion and the equality in freedom 
which together make democracy. 


To those who wonder if democracy can survive in 
Africa my own answer, then, would be that, far 
from it being an alien idea, democracy has long 
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KING SIZE COCA-COLA 


More for you! Value, lift, refreshment too! 


Even the best doesn’t cost you a penny more. 
Get thrifty King-Size Coca-Cola. It’s the 
big bottle that quenches King-Size thirsts 
— there’s Coke to spare when you want 

to share. And every drop has the great 
taste and lively sparkle you expect of 
Coca-Cola. Get King-Size Coke Today! 


Coca-Cola is the registered trade mark of the Coca-Cola Company 


been familiar to the African. There is nothing in 
our traditional attitude to discussion, and current 
dedication to human rights, to justify the claim that 
democracy is in danger in Africa. I see exactly the 
Opposite: the principles of our nationalist struggles 
for human dignity, augmented as it were by our 
traditional attitude to discussion, should auger well | 
for democracy in Africa. | 
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Ben Mkapa 
Tanganyika’s Integrated Education 


Its objective and significance 


In its October sitting, Tanganyika’s National 
Assembly approved two very important Bills 
The first establishes Tanganyika Citizenship on 
the basis of loyalty to the country and not the colour 
of the individual. The second provides for a unified 
system of education for the whole country and all the 
races. This second further provides for a common 
syllabus for all schools regardless of racial composition, 
unified central allocation of funds for education and 
central planning for educational expansion and will 
bring the financing of capital works in education under 
a uniform mehtod. Whereas hitherto African educa- 
tion has come under the direct control and direction 
of the central, Advisory Committees and Non-native 
Education funds in part realised by a Non-native 
Education Tax, have been the features of Non-native 
Education. The legislation will make the inherent 
discrimination in this system and the lack of uniformi- 
ty of contribution to the cost of education, obsolete. 

Tanganyika has thus taken the first step towards 
solving East Africa’s second most important problem 
next to constitutional advance — the integration of 
the races. Recognising the task of forging a nation 
out of thus far separate and at times disparate racial 
communities, Tanganyika has established the basis of 
nationhood for them, a common citizenship. And it is 
most fitting that it should follow this up with a system 
of education which in its content, objective and opera- 
tion should be geared to this citizenship. It is 
characteristic of the self-effacement of Tanganyika’s 
leaders that this very important step should have 
received such quiet publicity. It is also a tribute to 
the leaders of the various communities that such a 
revolution should have been taken almost for granted 
and so peacefully acknowledged. 

But is this a revolutionary advance? How recent 
is this integration concept in Tanganyika? In a land 
where the African population number 9} million, the 
Asian population just over 110 thousand, and the 
European population about 22 thousand, was this 
legislation necessary, and what will it mean? To the 
190 thousand enrolled in the various schools in the 
country what will it mean, that they will be eligible 
for admission in any school in the territory provided 
that their knowledge of language of instruction is such 
that they should be able to maintain their place in the 
school? 

In part, this year’s legislation is the fruition of 
thinking and planning that date as far back as the end 


of 1959, when a Committee on Integration of Education 
set up by the then colonial government submitted its 
report and its recommendations chief of which are part 
of the Tanganyika Government White Paper (No. 1 of 
1960) on Education and the effects of which are set out 
above. In October 1960 a Responsible Government, 
formally adopted the priniciple of Integration, 

Thus the concept is not all together new. And 
the fact that the Committee which c'eared the ground 
for the present legislation was appointed by a colonial 
administration speaks for creditable foresight on the 
latter’s part. 

Integrated education was, however, an inevitable 
development. A responsible government in Tanganyi- 
ka would have been impossible were it not for African 
and inter-tribal unity. A government so based, recognis- 
ing the multi-racial composition of its people and faced 
with the task of making a non-racial society would have 
found it right and expedient to plan for education on a 
unified non-racial line. Yet it is not only the necessity of 
living together that would have dictated this. The 
cost of separate educational systems along racial lines 
ig prohibitive. This was apparent even to the colonial 
government. It would have been even more apparent 
to a nationalist government. The prohibitiveness of 
this cost of separateness will be obvious when it is noted 
that statistics provided by the then Department of 
Education for the year ending October 1959 show 
that the allocation of funds to African, Asian and 
European education was, respectively, £34 million, 
£700 thousand and £4 million for a _ respective 
enrollment of approximately 140 thousand, 26 thousand 
and 2 thousand. It must be noted that part of the funds 
for Non-native education were realised through the Non- 
native Education Tax. It should also be borne in mind 
that some Asian schools have over the five years been 
opened to African children, But such intakes as did 
occur were token. They were both initial and small, 
and changes would soon have appeared to be overdue. 

The fact is, that even when such factors as fees, 
taxation and the general contribution of the three races 
to the general revenue are considered the separate 
education systems would have been costly and dis- 
criminatory. Not only would they have been discri- 
minatory, but they also would have offered unequal 
opportunities in education to the three races in respect 
of both facilities and instruction, and the general avail- 
ability of education. The history of multi-racial 
societies shows clearly that separate educational 
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systems are not only inherently unequal, but make for 
unequal facilities and equipment. And where govern- 
ment sees education as primarily its business, as must 
be true of developing countries, then it is essential that 
education should be non-discriminatory. But even if 
it merely conceded to the need to give aid to education, 
surely then the ideal should be to help those least able 
to help themselves? 

Now that integration in education has become 
statutory, how much of the actual physical process of 
integration will take place and what pattern will it 
follow? 

The Government White Paper of 1960 envisaged a 


“transitional” period of three years which would see 


the implementation of integration at all levels of educa- 
tion. In this period, the psychological, factors, the 
problem of background and adjustment and academic 
standards would be resolved. For while integration 
at secondary and post secondary level could be 
expected to take place .immediately (the system 
becomes operative from January Ist 1962) it was felt 
necessary to provide for a transitional period for 
integration of education at primary school level in 
which period priority in admissions should be given 
to the children of the community for whom the school 
was established. This will indeed be necessary, to 
allow for a change of attitude in both children’s and 
parents’ minds, or, to use the Prime Minister’s words, 
because, especially at this level, integration is “a pro- 
cess of evolution and not of revolution.” 

Very often those who express reservations about 
conscious and accelerated integration do so from fear 
of its being massive \jand widespread, pointing out 
that when dealing with men’s minds, when the 
issue is complex, touchy and immediate, caution and 
gradualism should be the watchwords. The argument 
is of course sound, so long as it it not the cause for 
indecision or quiet defiance. The fear of the dangers 
attending sudden and widespread integration are legiti- 
mate. Such fears in Tanganyika would be baseless, if 
only because the size of the three communities would 
not warrant mammoth integration. Besides, factors of 
residence and the distribution of population make this 
possibity very limited. It will be in the towns 
and the city, where, while residential areas are opening 
to all races and the gap in educational background is 
being narrowed by increasing contacts and incomes, 
that integration will be required to come fast, and will 
be smooth, 

As it happens, no one in a responsible position in 
Tanganyika envisages mammoth integration. The 
Committee on integration foresaw this problem of size 
and pace and stated that it should “be borne in mind 
that for reasons of the distribution of the African 
population, no plan for integration, of even an edict 
that all schools in the territory should be immediately 
integrated. would have any appreciable effects on the 


African primary schools in rural areas, which will 
continue in the vast majority of cases to be attended 
almost exclusively by African children.” This state- 
ment has been accepted. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nyerere, speaking on his government’s White Paper 
in Legislative Council last year said: “The integra- 
tion which matters is much more an attitude than a 
physical process. Physically, I am perfectly certain the 
majority of African children in Primary schools will 
grow up without being in the same classroom with 
chi'dren of other races.” And then, when it is con- 
sidered that the government has accepted “that for 
some time it will be necessary to retain at Primary 
level different languages of instruction” and that admis- 
sion into a school will depend on a child’s aptitude 
for the language of instruction in the school, it will be 
clear that in terms of numbers, integration will be 
both systematic and deliberate. 

Now, it may be thought that this somewhat 
detracts a good deal from the provisions of this legisla- 
tion. But let it be remembered that decision on a 
national and official language will give impetus to 
integration where language was an obstacle, and also 
that where fees are the prob!em these will be remitted 
in “necessitous cases”. Furthermore sight must not be 
lost of the economies in capital works which centralisa- 
tion of and unified administration will effect. Of equal 
significance is the levelling up of educational opportuni- 
ties relative to the three races. 

Of overriding importance though, is the constitu- 
tional principle the new system will promulgate. With 
a government and a leader whose chief distinction has 
been their adherence to principles and insistence on 
the sanctity of principles, it was necessary to establish 
the cardinal principle that educational opportunities 
should be equally accessible to all citizens regardless 
of race, under a unified system, and to plan to remove 
what amounted to an indiscriminate imposition of 
inequalities. 


John Iliffe 


SEVEN HILLS 


Hair-tufts on a black baby’s head. 
Black tufts on green, slow-sloping, ochre heads 
Dark, almond heads, Kampala’s arching hills 
Jostling at dawn to win the first sun-warmth 
Scorching as morning's leaden head-loads form 
Teeming deep forehead streams of ochreous sweat 
Shadowing to deformity at dusk. 


Short, swarming day-life, seventy times seven 
Kampala’s green-black, baby-headed hills 
So many Calvarys. 
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Philip Whitaker 


The Right of Entry 


Until now, it has been a matter of principle that 
Commonwealth citizens should have the free right of 
entry into Great Britain. However, this policy evolved in 
circumstances different from those of today. Before 
the War, the self-governing parts of the Commonwealth 
were all roughly as prosperous as Britain herself. On 
balance, the flow of emigrants from Britain to the Do- 
minions far outweighed immigration into Britain, and 
indeed the Commonwealth countries erected consider- 
able barriers against the immigration of British people 
who were not likely to contribute to their economies. 
Britain’s control over the Administrations in the Colo- 
nies enabled her to limit at source by all sorts of 
informal means the inflow of persons whose presence 
might be undesirable. 


In the post-War Commonwealth, the balance has 
changed. An increasing number of countries which are 
still underdeveloped are being admitted to full Mem- 
bership, and Britain herself has struggled to create a 
Welfare State. Some of the new Commonwealth Count” 
ries, notably Ghana, have adopted Constitutions which 
cannot meet with the approval of most British people, 
and have aroused a great deal of trouble at home. 

Undoubtedly, Jamaica has been the principal 
cause of the present difficulties, which are very real 
indeed, Enormous numbers of Jamaicans have, over 
the past few years, been coming to Britain in search 
of employment. The number is now running at roughly 
four thousand a week. Most of these people, though by 
no means all, are unskilled, and cannot find work in a 
competitive labour market at home. In a technological 
age, with automation just round the corner, the number 
of jobs available for the unskilled in Britain is diminish- 
ing year by year, and it is in this sector that there is 
serious unemployment. We have to view this weekly 
intake against the number of people who have either 
precarious employment or no work at all, and not in 
comparison with the total British population. 

British trade unions, and particularly those such as 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, whose 
membership is largely unskilled, are not internation- 
ally minded. They are fighting an uphill battle to obtain 
increased wages and better conditions for their mem- 
bers. They now see a danger that their bargaining posit- 
ion will be ruined by the availability of a large labour 
force which does not make such heavy demands, Parti- 
cularly in certain sections of British Railways, where 
a high proportion of the staff comes from overseas, the 
strike weapon is almost neutralised by the presence of 
people who are prepared to accept work on any terms. 
Thus, whether it admits it or not, the Trade Union wing 


of the Labour Party would like to see some rest- 
riction on the entry of potential ‘blackleg’ workers. 

From the purely administrative point of view, the 
considerable increase in unemployment brought about 
by the presence of immigrants is putting a very heavy 
strain on the resources of the Welfare State. These 
people have paid no contributions or taxes, but they 
are immediately able to draw benefits. At a time when 
Britain is finding it increasingly difficult to find the mo- 
ney for Development and Welfare schemes in her 
remaining Colonies, and for aid to newly-independent 
countries, she is in fact finding herself compelled to de- 
vote an enormous sum of money to the relief of the 
unemployment problem of one particular Territory, and 
a small one at that. 

Repeated attempts have been made to deal with 
this situation by negotiation, but the flow has not been 
diminished. 

Two recent political developments have high-light- 
ed the problem, One is that Jamaica has decided to 
contract out of the West Indies Federation. She claims 
that she is economically viable, but in fact this is 
only true so long as she can export her unemployed 
and unemployable. The break-up of the Federation is 
likely to make the matter worse, not only in Jamaica 
itself, but in the other islands. Attempts have been 
made, and are being made, to persuade other Common- 
wealth countries to admit West Indian labour, but so 
far without success. If the Commonwealth itself wishes 
to continue to enjoy the privilege cf free admission of 
its citizens to Britain, then it will have to shoulder 
some of the consequential burden. It is noteworthy 
that it has been stated that negotiations will be held 
with other Commonwealth countries. 


A new urgency has been introduced by Britain’s 
attempts to join the European Common Market. Many 
people feel that this is essential for her economic sur- 
vival. Her entry into the Market is bound to cause 
temporary employment problems, and it will only be 
possible if there can be considerable mobility of labour 
from one country to another within the Common Mar- 
ket area. Countries of Continental Europe are not likely 
to welcome a possible incursion of unskilled labour 
from Britain. This would merely spread the problem, 
and not solve it. It is unlikely that the Common Market 
countries, most of whom have similar troubles of their 
own, would be willing to help Britain to shoulder the 
after-effects of her imperialism. Mr. Maudling’s trans- 
fer to the Colonia] Office from the Board of Trade, 
where he has been concerned with Common Market 
negotiations, may have some connection with this. 
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internal poiitical problems in some Commonwealth 
countries are also becoming a potential source of 
urouble. There is a strong likelihood of exiled Opposit- 
ion groups forming themselves in Britain. While no 
British Government would wish to aid and abet rest- 
rictions on political freedom, and the annihilation of 
the Parliamentary system, conspiratorial organisations 
of this sort can only exacerbate matiers. The incident 
of the Cuban refugees in the United States comes to 
mind in this context. 

It has been stressed that the proposed legislation 
is of a non-racial character. So it is. The trouble is 
that there is a certain equation between a human pro- 
blem and the people who give rise to it, These people 
are almost all of one racial group. It may therefore be 
argued that the distinction is a legal one, with no prac- 
tical significance. But legal distinctions can sometimes 
become very important, since they enshrine a differ- 
ence which may not always be apparent to the man in 
the street. In a context such as this, the ‘Rule of Law 
and not of Persons’ can be a very important doctrine. 
Already, in the popular mind, a depressed class which 
is parasitic on society is becoming associated with a 
particular racial group. It may now become possible to 
sort the wheat from the tares. Those immigrants who 
have made good have, on the whole, been accepted in 
British society, and facourable comments have been 
made about their conduct and efficiency. It would be 
a pity if such people came to be thought of as insepara- 
bly associated with their less desirable cousins. If pro- 
perly conceived and applied, the new legislation may 
prevent racial hostility from breaking out, by reserving 
the true distinction between the problem and those who 
give rise to it. 

There can be no non-African in these territories 
who seeks to take an active part in public life who is not 
aware of what a dangerous political weapon an Immi- 
gration Law can be. In order to keep the new British 
Law out of politics, it is essential that its operation 
should depend as little as possible on private opinion. 
The Courts of Law are the proper machinery for mak- 
ing decisions, and they should be guided by an Act which 
is as specific as possible. As far as deportation is con- 
cerned, this essential safeguard is provided in full 
measure. It is lacking when a person attempts to secure 
admission into the United Kingdom. Here everything 
depends either on the opinion of an Immigration Offi- 
cer or, in certain cases, of the Home Secretary. A 
system of appeals to the Courts against such decisions 
would be difficult to organise, but would provide a 
more satisfactory means of doing justice. 

Although the temporary character of the proposed 
legislation is stressed, it is suggested that renewal 
should be by Order in Council at the end of five years. 
While, in theory, this means that there would be an 
opportunity for Parliamentary review of the advisabi- 
lity of continuing restrictions, such review would not 
be a prerequisite of their being continued. A heavily 


overloaded Parliamentary timetable, coupled with the 
possibility of some urgent piece of business occurring 
at the particular time, might well mean that discussion 
would be inadequate. Amendments would also not be 
so easy to introduce. This whole matter is one of 
great constitutional significance, and it would be as well 
for Parliament to be reminded of this, There would 
undoubtedly be fewer misgivings if the Bill did not 
provide for nearly automatic renewal. It would be 
better for it to lapse completely at the end of five years, 
thus forcing Parliament to go through the whole para- 
phernalia of the legislative process before deciding that 
it should continue. 


Tony Dunn 


The Right of Entry 


2nd Comment 
(Writing in the Sunday Nation of 12 November 1961,) 


The trickle of immigrants has become a flood 
and the legislation is designed not to reduce it 
back to a trickle but down to a stream. 

Yet by doing so, it once and for all destroys 
the value and significance of the Commonwealth 
passport and therefore is a blow to the Commonwealth 
concept itself. 

As far as Tanganyika is concerned there are 
of course, few Tanganyikans working in Britain and 
the numbers are not likely to increase. The prospect 
of large numbers of Tanganyikans selling up their, 
land and homes and arriving in bewildered trainloads 
at Waterloo Station was remote before the Bill and 
impossible now. 

Even so it is asad piece of legislation because 
it means that nine million Tanganyikans, who will 
become members of the Commonwealth Club—a club 
form-rly without rules at its headquarters- now have 
to obey arule if they wish to live and work at 
the hub. 

Members now have to qualify under a regulation 
whereas before just being a member was enough. 
That all the other countries imposed this, or far 
more stringent rule on members from other countries 
wishing to work elsewhere, is beside the point. 
Hitherto Britain more than opened the door; she 
took it right off the hinges and threw it away. The 
door is back on its hinges and is ajar. Surely 
from two points of view this is a mistake. 

Granted Britain could not for ever be the 
reservoir of population overspills from other countries 
but the vast majority of the immigrants have 
proved to be a manpower asset and, have played a 
significant part in Britain's economy outweighing in 
usefulness any costs to Britain of settlement and 
assistance in areas of under-employment. 
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Sendly it reduces Britain's image as the Mother 
of the Commonwealth, thereby weakening one of the 
invisible ties that link the Commonwealth. 


More people are coming in the Britain could 
absorb into her labour market, yet as the standard 
of living rises slowly in the countries that supply 
the vast majority of the Commonwealth immigrants 
the desire to leave will become correspondingly less. 


At the same time as un-employment among 
immigrants in Britain grows, as it has grown in 
recent months, the attraction of Britain is reduced. 
Both these factors would in time have reduced 
the flow. 


At the same time, the countries from which 
the immigrants flow should have embarked on intensive 
publicity campaigns pointing out that Britain is far 
from heaven for the unskilled coloured worker 
arriving without a definite job. 


It is indeed to be hoped that the Government 
means what it says when giving the Bill only five 
years life, or else the Commonwealth ties will 
be weaker. 


John Buather 
| To no false Gods . 


“It is easy for them,” he said. Watched 

A pale skylark cry and sweep, dive 

Into the mangled field, “they have their Christ.” 
The outstretched arm or bended knee 

Heil or hosannah, — it casts the same thought 
Into the sky and mind.” 


“It was easy for them,” he said “They saw 
The rain dried face, and eyes 

That bored with spirit, nurtured by 

The mind that worshipped nothing, save 
Itself and its refusal to betray 

Its selfish sacrifice — 


I am ripped away, vicious, from my plough, 
Left nothing but a space and choice: 

I have none to watch and worship 

No leader but the weary voice 

Of a battered conscience — no figure 

I can finger out, say “Thou shalt not —” 


The senile voice of orphaned hope 
Sings out a sad song of futility. 


EVANS 


The Complete 
Reading Scheme 
jor Africa 


THE NEW 
AFRICAN 
ENGLISH 
COURSE 


Sparkling colour and carefully graded text give 
these books an instant appeal to all children. e 
work in the Main Series is amplified and consoli- 
dated by the Workbooks and Readers while the 
Word Cards and Wall Charts provide an 
invaluable aid to teachers. 


Main Course 


There are seven books in the Main Course, each with a 
separate Teachers’ Book. For oral work before Book 1 
there is an additional Pupils’ Preparation Book with its 
accompanying Teachers’ Manual, Another optional book 
leading to the Secondary Course is the Pupils’ Transition 
Book. This also has a Teachers’ Manual. 


Readers 


Fourteen readers give additional practice in the lessons 
learnt in the Main Course. Very modestly priced, 
they are attractively illustrated. 


Work Books 


There are five Work Books and a Transition Work Book. 
They provide Exercise Books which contain a wide 


variety of carefully graded material providing additional 
practice. 


Word Cards 


Also intended for use with Book 1 are the Word Cards. 
Each word used in the book is reproduced in large 
type on a separate card. 


Wall Sheets 
A set of 26 Wall Sheets each measuring 20in. by 30in. 
is provided for use with Book 1. 


Our representative in Cast Africa te: 
_J. C. Sharman, P. O. Box 4536 
NAIROBI, Kenya. 


For jurther information send jor our illustrated brochure 
which lo free on application to: 


-Montague House, Russell Square, 
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Semei Nyanzi 


The East Sinks Market: 


for better or for worse. 


The current political changes 
in each of the three territories 
have temporarily put the question of 
an East African Federation or 
Customs Union or Common Market 
as a number two issue. In many 
ways this is a good thing in as far 
as a permanent basis for such a 
federation or Union concerned. 
However, Federation or no Federa- 
tion, what are the economic impli- 
cations of an East African Common 
Market? 

In a true Common Market, 
member countries not only abolish 


all tariffs among themselves and set - 


up a joint Customs administration, 
but they also harmonise and follow 
uniform fiscal and monetary 
policies. If their policies are 
divergent it would be possible for 
some member countries to undermi- 
ne others — e.g. by imposing indi- 
rect duties or controls on some 
other members’ products via an 
indirect taxation or subsidisation 
of certain of her own industries. 
Furthermore, a unified transpo t 
system and freedom of movements 
of factors of production within the 
CM, are other factors that promote 
a pure Common Market. All the- 
se are usually accomplished by 
some agreed set stages—e.g. as is 
being done by the European 
Economic Community (EEC.). In 
every case, these considerations 
imply that member governments 
must necessarily give up some of 
their sovereign powers in favour of 
the CM area as a whole if they 
intend to set up such an area. 

At the moment, the so called 
East African Common Market 
(EACM) is not really a Common 


Market at all. It is only a limited 
measure towards it; because the 
afrangements since the war, has 


included a number of artificial 
restrictions on the freedom of 
interterritorial trade, Incidentally, 
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it is in part these impediments which 
have been responsible for the effect 
of denying Uganda (and to a lesser 
extent, Tanganyika) some of the 
benefits of a more thorough CM. 
Agreement on _interterritorial trade 
and marketing policy plus a uni- 
form fiscal policy would enable 
some of these disadvantages to be 
overcome, Anyway, what has 
been the important economic effect 
of this set up? Has East Africa 
really gained anything from it? 

It has been argued (e.g. by the 
Economic and Fiscal Commission 
on the working of the EACM 1961 
that the CM _ has enabled East 
Africa to become a_ substantially 
unified market in the sense that a 
considerable proportion of all home 
produced goods are traded between 
the East African territories. Second- 
ly, that it has been an important 
factor in the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries in EA. in that 
the size of the EA market is 
important in relation to the 
minimum efficient scale of many 


kinds of manufacturing. As a 
result of these, it is said that the 
CM has enabled EA to maintain 
a rate of growth of output which, 
in recent years, is comparable with 
those shown by many advanced 
countries—with Kenya’s rate being 
much more rapid. Moreover, as 
economic development tends to 
bring increased reliance on indust- 
ries in which the minimum efficient 
scale of operation is large, it is 
argued that the EACM can make 
economic growth in EA to be main- 
tained at a higher rate than in the 
past. 

All these arguments are familiar 
and understandable. 

However, they tend to overstate 
the possible gains and leave much 
of the economic questions of me- 
mber countries unexplained. This 
arises from the fact that the volume 
of interterritorial trade has been 
(and possibly will continue to be) 
only a small proportion of the total 
non-domestic trade of each country, 
e.g. — 


£,000 (Total the nearest KENYA 

£ million), 1958 | 1959 
Total Net Imports 66,000 | 67,000 
| Total Interterritorial 

Imports 6,000} 5,000 
Total Net Exports 44,000 | 51,000 
Total Interterritorial 

Exports | 10,000} 12,000 


TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 
41,000; 43,000} 33,000; 32,000 
7,000} 8,000 6,000; 7,000 
46,000; 49,000 | 51,000 | 48,000 
2,000} 3,000 | 5,000' 5,000 


(Derived from: Quarterly and Statistical Bulletin, No. 48, 1960 T.L) 


The table shows, for example, 
that in 1959, Kenya’s interterritorial 
trade with Tanganyika and Uga- 
nda was only 15% of the total of 
hez external trade (in volume); the 

percentages for Uganda and Tanga- 


nyika are 14% and 11% respecti- 
vely. Another significance of the- 
se figures is that Kenya makes a 
net positive “visible” balance on 


her interterritoria) trade while the 
rest make negative balances. 
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But for non-interterritorial exter- 
nal trade, positive balances have 
been accruing to Uganda and Ta- 
nganyika only. 

Proportionately small as_ inter- 
territorial trade may be, the CM 
might possibly have contributed to 
the recent increase in the establish- 
ment of factories in East 
Africa — e.g, the number of regi- 
stered factories in Tanganyika was 
76,914 at the end of 1959; a figure 
about twice that about a decade 
back — and most of the manufa- 
cturing (with a few exceptions in 
Kenya) has been mainly for the EA 
market. 

Against all this, some people may 
argue that it is not the best thing 
to base national industrialisation on 
an interterritorial CM rather than 
on a world market; and that in any 
case the manufacturing industries 
that would tend to be promoted by 
a CM system in developing count- 
ries like East Africa, wold be those 
small scale types wich would not 
contribute much to the national 
income or long term growth of the 
appropriate country. Moreover, it 
may be held that concentration on 
such manufacturing would be de- 
verting resources (especially capital) 
from other lines that could start 
industries directed to a market wi- 
der than the CM area. 

It is true that a more ideal case 
would be, not an EACM, but free 
international trade among all count- 
ries of the world, with certain minor 
safeguards to some _ potentialities 
of the less developed countries. 
Such a general free trade would 
place every country in its real 
economic perspective and every 
country would tend to be on a 
sounder basis as far as long run 
economic changes are concerned. 
In practice, no such free inter- 
national trade has ever heen 
possible. 

Now, if an EACM builds g high 
tariff wall to protect manufacturing 
industries whose products only have 
an EA market, then the above pro- 
position with regard to following 
a less ideal policy of industrialisa- 
tion) may follow as a result of the 
C.M. 


To appreciate this case, let us first 
consider why the EA countries (or 
any other underdeveloped countries 
for that matter) should need indust- 
rialisation at all rather than concent- 
rating on the development and 
improvement of primary production 
(agriculture, raw materials) for 
export on which the countries are 
still mainly relying! Firstly, there 
are some non-economic arguments 
for this — e.g. that a country requi- 
res some degree of self-sufficiency 
because you never know when inte- 
rational trade interruption may 
occur and cause serious economic 
problems. Or, that the growth of 
manufacturing industry is necessary 
in most underdevoloped countries 
to absorb the surplus population 
on the land and put it to productive 
work, 

The economic argument is invol- 
ved, but the line of reasoning is as 
follows: In a young country depend- 
ing on exports of primary products, 
it might turn out that in the long 
run, certain manufacturing industries 
can be set up that would develop to 
be relatively more low-cost than 
those in the countries which origi- 
nally ran those industries. If so, 
then it would be to the economic 
interest of the young country and 
the world as a whole, for that coun- 
try, after some stage, to develop 
such industries, with some initial 
protection if necessary. A second 
reason sometimes mentioned is that 
the terms of trade are generally 
unfavourable to agriculture and ha- 
ve shown a long term tendency to 
deteriorate. Hence, a developing 
country will need to industrialise. 

Now, would an EACM misdirect 
attention from the development of 
of such industries in any of the 
countries concerned? In _ general 
the answer is that it would not neces- 
sarily do so, But if, as is possible, 
the EACM has no provision for 
controlling or regulating the growth 
of some closed monopolies which 
would engage in manufacturing pro- 
ducts only, or mainly, for an E A 
market, then the answer is yes. 

A related problem to this is con- 
cerned with the foreign (economic) 
policy of the C.M. as a whole. 


Much will depend on the foreign 
policies of member governments. If 
the C.M. policy is narrower than 
what an _ individual government 
could adopt singly (i.e. selling to the 
dearest markets and buying from 
the cheapest sources, whatever the 
country, rather than concentrating 
on only a group of countries in the 
world market), then the E.A.C.M. 
as it stood, would have more econo- 
mic disadvantages than advantages. 
It is possible for a C.M. authority 
(with the agreement of most but not 
necessarily all member govern- 
ments) to follow such a narrow 
policy in working out what tariffs 
shall be collected from non-member 
countries, or in deciding on some 
preferential treatment of a group of 
outside countries, These consider- 
ations are all related to the question 
of industrialisation with attention 
directed to the widest possible 
market. 

Next, consider the question of 
economic development. Most people 
would accept the idca that an EA 
CM could aid the economic deve- 
lopment of East Africa. Suppose 
for a moment that in its present 
form, the EACM has actually cont- 
ributed to a rapid economic develop- 
pment in EA. Is this accompained 
by some unfavourable results? I 
consider that the answer is positive 
and the unfavourable results are 
more directly attributable to the 
CM arrangements than the favour- 
able results of development. 

The whole point is concerned with 
unequal rates of development un- 
equal both in the sense that econo- 
mic development is for more rapid 
in some geographical or occupatio- 
nal sectors than in others and in 
the sense that changes in incomes 
and the economic structure on the 
economic relationships of the inha- 
bitants have been more rapid and 
drastic than chanyes in other facets 
of social and political life. To be 
more precise, the CM structure has 
automatically made Kenya (being 
the most diversified economy) to 
follow an unequal development both 
internally and interterritorially. She 
has been able to derive a freater 
portion of the gains of the CM 
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which helped to accelerate rapid 
. and unequal rates of development; 
, and“together with relatively retard- 
. ed systems of transport and edu- 
* cation, one could consequently 


explain the extreme differences and 
contrasts which may be seen in 
parts of that country: The indus- 
trial and certain agricultural zones 
contain rapidly growing modern 
communities while other parts of 
the country are primitive and sta- 
gnating. 

For _interterritorial - inequality, 
the Raisman recommendations 1961 
have been that there should be a 
distributable pool of revenue in 
order to offset the inequality in 
the benefits desired by different te- 
tritories (and hence affecting their 
rates of development) from the ope- 
ration of the CM. It is suggested 
that the pool should be derived 
from 

(a) A portion of the yield from 


the income tax charged to - 


companies on profits arising 
from manufacturing and fi- 
nance; and 
(b) a portion of the yeild from 
Customs and Excise duties. 
It is estimated that for 1961/1962 
Uganda would gain about £245,000 
fie 1% of total Government 
Revenue for the year) from these 
proposals: and that Tanganyika wo- 
uld benefit by £245000; while Ke- 
nya is supposed to loose £675,000 
in revenue. —- 
Strictly speaking the  redistribu- 
tion of “gains” in this way is agai- 
nst the spirit of a CM. But when 


a CM is operated only partially- 
for some time and after particular 
inequalities have grown, such a 
redistribution is the only practical 
(if unfair) measure to improve the 
situation — provided the member 
countries agree of course. The 
cnly dangers are that if tax rates 
on manufacturing and finance busi- 
nesses are raised too high in order 
to finance government revenues or 
swell the central pool, then the 
local industries will have lesser 
incentives to develop and new ones 
would be discouraged. Secondly, 
if for some reason (e.g. to increase 
the central pool) tariff rates with 
outside countries are raised, the 
likely loss in the volume of exter- 
nal trade would present problems to 
member countries, 

Lastly if relative tax rates differ 
(as they still do) between member 
countries, this central pool system 
would be very unfair to those coun- 
tries with the highest rates. 

In conclusion, we note that the 
principle of free international trad> 
with only slight qualifications, is 
the best economic objective of 
international economic relations. 

Formation of CM areas may o: 
may not promote this objective but 
it is a step forward in the sense that 
it is better than pursuing isolationist 
policies. In underdeveloped cou 
ntries such as EA, member govern- 
ments of a CM_ area require more 
co—ordination of development and 
in fiscal and monetary potic‘e: 
among other things. The joint 
administration should aim at a 


liberal and wider international eco- 
nomic relations in order that certain 
industries in member countries are 
more properly founded in the long 
run. 
The present EACM is only a 
limited CM _ with certain disadva- 
ntages arising from inequalities 
which it has promoted, and from 
divergent member government poli- 
cies. The establishment of a comp- 
lete C.M. will probably take a 
long time because nationalistic 
aspirations dominate member count- 
ries “ad interim”. If the future 
independent government will (by 
accident) have the uniform policy 
of trading in the cheapest markets 
to buy from, and the dearest to sell 
exports to, regardless of the name of 
the country, then the E A C M will 
be of considerable and permanent 
advantage to all member countries 
separately and collectively. If mem- 
ber governments will differ on 
economic relationships with the 
outside world, then to hell with the 
EACM!. The only economically 
sound solution in such a case is for 
some very loose agreement (e.g. on 
transport; especially from Uganda 
through Kenya) only, so that each 
country would more properly take 
her own course of development. 
Although this would not the best 
possible thing for EA as a whole it 
would be far better than pretendine 
to be in EACM which as a unit 
diverges in general policy matters 
from what one or two of the me 
mber countries could, in fact, follow 
to their greater economic advantage. 
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The 
Transition 


Profile 


“This, sir is no ordinary man.” These were the wo- 
tds spoken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies Mr. 
Iain Macleod when addressing the Tanganyika Constitu- 
tional Conference in Dar es Salaam in March this year 
in reference to Julius Kambarage Nye1ere who a few 
moments later walked out of the Karimjee Hall into the 
bright sunlight as Prime Minister of Tanganyika. 


At that conference Tanganyika's independence was 
assured. The country’s rapid progress to sovereignty 
as compared with her neighbours is due in no small 
part to Mheshimiwa” as he is known throughout the 
country. In five years he has risen from being an un- 
known schoolmaster into a world figure of great signific- 
ance and is clearly destined to be a powerful voice 
amongst the non-aligned nations when Tanganyika joins 
the United Nations. 


Yet what of the man himself. He is the son of a 
chief who ruled in German times in the days of German 
East Africa and received his early education in native au- 
thority schools before obtaininga Diploma in Education 


at Makerere College in Uganda and subsequently 
gaininga Master of Arts degree at Edinburgh Univers- 
ity. He became a full member of the Catholic Church 
in his twenty first year. 


When Nyetere returned to Tanganyika in 1952 
the country was politically asleep, in contrast to Kenya 
where the country was plunged into the horrors of Mau 
Mau. His first decisive step into politics came when he 
was made President of the Tanganyika African Associ- 
ation, a social organisation which he reorganised into 
the Tanganyika African National Union which became 
the party that took him and his collegueas into political 
power. 


After a brief spell in the Legislative Council Nye- 
rere came to the crossroads of his life when he was told 
by the principal of the school where he was teaching 
that politics and teaching did not mix. He resigned and 
began the task of building TANU into the supreme 
political power. In five years the party had half a mil- 
lion members with branches in every village and hamlet 
and seventy, out of seventy-one, elected members in 
the National Assembly. 


Julius Nyerere 


In those five years Nyerere stumped the country 
organising a nationalistic movement so strong that it cut 
clean across tribal barriers. He was elected to Legco in 
1958 and headed the Elected Members Organisation that 
was the official opposition. His speeches were as fiery 
and nationalistic as those of any of his contemporaries in 
other African states and he was once convicted and fin- 
ed for sedition. Yet with Kenya next door, a permanent 
and bloody reminder of militant tribalism during those 
formative years, Nyerere preached nationalism and uni- 
ty as the only way, a message he przaches to this day. 
Julius Nyerere, now thirty nine, has trod a lonely path. 
He is quick to smile and his gentle tone and exterior 
bely a basic toughness Some who helped him in his 
early days have been discarded for avariety of reasons. In 
some ways he had an easy task as Tanganyika was compa- 
ratively free of tribalism, royal families and opposition 
parties with which other East African leaders have had to 
contend. His basic strength was and st’]l is the meticu- 
lous attention that he and his party organisers paid to 
the formation of party branches in the hinterland. No 
village was too small not to have its branch of TANU 
and Nyerere had a ready platform in the United Nati- 
ons, which he addressed thrice, as well as the legislature 
in which to fight for Tanganyika’s sovereignty, 


In the last year Nyerere had developed into an 
international political figure as opposed to the leader of 
a nationalist movement The first major step down this 
path came at the time when South Africa applied to be- 
come a member of the Commonwealth asa republic. As 
always when faced with a major political decision Nye- 
rere disappeared from the scene and spent three days in 
thought and in prayer. He came back to Dar es Salaam 
and announced that if South Africa joined the Commo- 
nnwealth Tanganyika would not, and to make perfectly 
sure that the overseas press got the message, fired off.a 
1500 word cable to The Observer that this prestigious 
newspaper carried in full, This decision which he descr- 
bed as one of conscience over South Africa's racial poli- 
cies was far from finalisedand even countries such as 
Ghana were uncommitted over South Africa There. is 
little doubt that Nyerere’s cable hardened the attitude 
of the waverers and forced South Africa to withdraw 
her application in the force of probable rejec-ion 

In London recently Nyerere had talks with the Co- 
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lonial office and the treasury over aid from Britain for 
Tanganyika after independence, Britain was at this time 
facing a financial crisis and Nyerere was offered far less 
than he expected and was furious. Already committed 
toa ten million pound compensation scheme for Eur- 
opean expatriate civil servants, half of which was to be 
met, by Tanganyika Nyerere adopted his toughest line to 
date with Britain and threatened to tear up the compens- 
ation scheme if the aid already promised at the constit- 
utional conference was not forthcoming. He went to the 
United States to see President Kennedy and returned to 
Tanganyika disappointed and silent. Sir Richard Turn- 
bull, the Governor of Tanganyika and a man in whom 
Nyerere has the greatest trust was sent to London "To 
make the views of Tanganyika known” and days lather it 
was announced from London that Britain had doubled 
her previous offer. 


Nyerere faces the problem today of a Tanganyika 
that is politicaliy stable but economically poverty stri- 
cken. Her per capita income is the lowest in East Africa 
and this year she was been riven by drought and flood. 
He is also faced wth a Trade Union Movement that is 
vociferous in its demands for rapid and spectacular 
wage increases and promotion for Africans, Crushing de- 
mands that the country cannot afford and fighting for 
measures such as citizenship of Tanganyika being based 
on loyalty not on colour have made him enemies. So 
far his critics have been careful to stress their loyalty to 
the party, for any other expression is political suicide. 
So the opposion is weak, internal and without organisa- 
tion. It can remain so as long as Nyerere and his associ- 
ates remember that the man to whom they first appea- 
led was the man in the street. In his early politica! spee- 
ches Nyerere talked about *"-BABA KABWELA" a my- 
thical poor peasant with little education, little wealth and 
poor prospects of improving his lot. "BABA KABW- 
ELA” became the symbol for the ordinary man of Tan- 
ganyika. Nyerere has dedicated himself to the task of 
improving the lot of nine million BABA KABWELAS 
and as long as he retains their sympathy and affection he 
and TANU will be supreme for many years to come. 


So far Nyerere has been conspicuously absent from 
many of the meetings of Pan African and other African 
conferences where resolutions have been passed attacking 
the west. Far from slow to attack colonialism in any 
form Nyerere will appear more and more in world 
councils and his positive neutrality may well surprise the 
west in the same way that President Nkrumah has surp- 
rised and distressed with his brand of positive aggressive 
- neutralism, Nyerere intends Tanganyika to be Indepe- 
ndent in all respects and although a great surpporter of 
the Commonwealth, is far from likely to become the 
countervoice to Nkrumah in Africa that ma>y western 
politicians and newspapers see him . 
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African Unity is his dream aad whilst it is certainly 
true that moreand more of Africa’s politicians come 
to Dar es Salaam for advice and-support whereas they 
formerly went to Accra, Nyerere is far too conscious of 
the need of African Unity if Africa is ever to become a 
powerful third force to ever deliberately aim at becom- 
ing the accepted African voice at Dr. Nkrumah’s expen- 
ense. He openly supported the Nkrumah actions in lock- 
ing up dissident elements in Ghana when he last visited 
Acctaby saying he would do the same if such a situation 
arose in Tanganyika and has carefully crushed any thou- 
ghts of leading an East African federation himself in fa- 
vour of Jomo Kenyatta. Yet it may be that in a federati- 
on Nyerere may be forced through his owa ability to 
take the helm or see federation hopes die in a welter 
of political squabbles between the various leaders. 


Secure at home Nyerere is one of the few leaders 
who can turn his attention away from domestic affairs 
to strive for the federal concep that can make Africa into 
a continent of real political and economic power. He 
will find the next five years far harder and the tasks 
much greater than galvanising a sleepy trust territory 
into national awareness. 


Breath of Continent 
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In October 1960, Julius Nyerere, then Chief 
Minister, detailed in Circular Letter No. 1 of 1960, 
the wider aspects of the relationship between the 
Civil Service, Political Parties and Members of 
Legislative Counc.t. This important document is 

printed here in full. 


Now that I have become Chief Minister, I think 
it as well to set out some of the thoughts with 
which I am addressing myself to my new tasks. 
Before } became Chief Minister I made clear to my 
supporters in the Tanganyika African National Union 
what I believe should be the proper relationship 
between the public at large, the politicians and the 
civil service. Now, perhaps, I can say the same 
sort of thing, from the other side of the fence, to the 
civil service as a whole; and particularly to the 
Provincial Administration towards whom I have 
special responsibilities. 


2. For a start, let me say that I feel sure I am 
justified in writing to you in a cheerful and optimistic 
| spirit, because I firmly believe that the constitutional 
change which has just come about should make 
easier the work of civil servants in the field. The 
change should in itself remove many former causes 
of friction and misunderstanding, because this 
Government will be carrying out through its civil 
service, policies to which the people have given 
almost unanimous support in the recent elections 
In fact, this is the people's Government and there 
can be no future justification for the feople at 
large laying at the door of the civil service complaints 
of every kind and description. 


3. Not only does the constitutional change itself 
seem to be likely to make things easier for civil 
servants, but my colleagues and | are also determined 
actively to do everything we can to keep the civil 
service out of the political arena. Indeed, it is for 
this reason that we have warmly welcomed the 
establishment of a Public Service Commission. The 
proper person to face political attack is the politician. 
At higher levels the Ministers (who decide what 
policies should be pursued by the Government) must 
give due attention to the representations made to 
them in the legislature by the elected members from 
the constituencies. At constituency levels, and this 
means in Tanganyika, at district level, it is up to 
the elected member to be aware of public demands 
and grievances so that he may represent them to 
the ministries and give them public expression in 
the Legislative Council, The elected member, then, 
is the proper recipient of local grumbles; and the 
sooner we can get away from the old habit by 
which every sort of grievance is laid at the district 
commissioner's door, the better. Jn saying this I do 
not suggest that civil servants should be the executives 


of policy and nothing more. Judging by experience 
elsewhere that is what they are likely, in the long 
run, to come to be, but at the present stage of our 
development I trust that they wiil continue to be 
guides, philosophers and friends to all and sundry; 
they must not now or in the futuce be the targets 
of antagonism. 


4. What I have said above applies to civil servanis 
in general; but think I can make my 
point more clearly if I set out to define the 
respective responsibility of the district commissioner, 
as the chief executive of government poliey in the 
field, and the member of Legislative Council. 


5. The district commissioner is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace and good government in 
his district. The ways in which he discharges this 
responsibility may be summarized as follows:- 


(a) He co-ordinates the execution of government 
policies in the field, and to that end he ensures 
that there is no conflict between the policies of the 
various ministries as they take effect at district 
level. In this coordinating capacity he acts 
under my autnority, and it is to me, through 
his provincial commissioner, that he must look 
for guidance if there arise disagreements or difficu- 
Ities which cannot be settled in the district or 
province. He is the chairman of the district 
team and the convenor of district team meetings. 


(b) At the present stage he continues to exercise 
magisterial power; and we must expect that it 
will be aconsiderable time before magisterial 


poweis are exercised by a wholly professional 
bench. 


(c) He supervises and inspects all local government 
activity. including the sdministration of services 
and the operation of lucal treasuries. He has 
a direct personal responsibility, as the representa- 
tive of the central Government, both for the 
operation of local courts and for the law and 
order aspects of the work of tribal hierarchies 


(d) He is the agent in his district for all those 
ministries which lack an executive representative 
of appropriate status, 


6. The member of Legislative Council has quite 
different responsibilities, and again, 1 will try to 
define them:— 


(a) First, and most important, he is the parliamentary 
representative of everybody in his constituency. 
He represents them all, irrespecuve of the 
political views of particular individuals or how 
persons happened to vote at the election, 
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(b) He is available as a channel for individual 
complaints, applications and petitions. Where 
such complaints. etc., affect matters of policy 
he should, of course, seek informati n from the 
ministry concerned either by a direct approach 
or through the medium of Legislative Council. 
Where such matters concern the day-to-day 
administration of a district or area, he should 
seek clarification and information from members 
of the district team. 


(c) It is the member's duty to express public 
opinion, as manifested in his constituecy, to the 
Legislative Council; this he can do by the way 
of speeches in debate, by specific motions or 
by questions in the House 


(d) The member should be in a position to explain 
(or criticize) Government policy at public or 
ptivate meetings in his constituency. He will 
be best equipped to do so if he 1s fully 
informed on the subject matter of his discourse. 
The information he needs can be obtained in 
the following way:— 


(i) directly from the appropriate ministry; 
(ii) through the territory's information services; 
(iii) by discussion at meetings of back benchers; or 


(iv) through the parliamentary channels indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. 


In explaining policy, it will be essential for him 
to consult the district commissioner over the local 
implications of the implementation of such policy. 


7. | might add at this point that members of 
Legislative Council can also play a most useful part 
in their constituencies by being invited to attend 
district and provincial team meetings, and through 
membership of district and provincial advisory 
councils and area development committees and the 
like; and I hope they will be diligent in so doing. 
There may also be cases, and I know this 1s a 
point on which district commissioners in various 
parts of the country seek guidance, where it would 
be advantageous for both the member and the 
district commissioner to attend and speak at a meeting, 
but such instances are likely te be confined to 
cases where there is a single agreed line of govern- 
ment policy to be expounded by them. I would 
certainly deprecate any juint attendance at meetings 
where there was likely to be free-ranging political 
discussion. In such circumstances the member's 
role as a politician and the district commissioner's 
role as an executive of policy would be likely to 
be confused to the detriment of the district 


commissioner's impartial status. 


8. From what I have said above you will see 
that I am hopeful of creating a relationship of 
fruitful and friendly co-operation between members 
of Legislative Council and government officials. As 
in all such relationships, there are, of course, limits 
which both sides must observe. Civil servants will 
not always freely be able to pass on to the local 
representative all the information that is available 
to Government on a particular topic. The informa- 
tion concerned may of its nature be confidential, 
or it may relate to a matter which is contentious 
and the subject of controversy, or it may deal 
with a large matter of policy in which the officer 
concerned cannot possibly expect himself to be fully 
‘nformed. The civil servant's remedy here is politely 
to refer the enquirer to the ministry concerned. A 
mem ver obviously can give no orders to government 
servants, nor is he entitled to access to official 
records. Again, the politician must particularly 
avoid being drawn into matters which relate to the 
public service or to individual civil servants, The 
civil service must be kept apart from politics, and 
there are few greater dangers to this principle than 
interference by politicians in matters concerning 
individual officers. Finally, it is important that 
members of Legislative Counci! should avoid even 
the appearance of being a kind of court of appeal 
from decisions made by central governmene represen- 
tatives in the district or by local government 
authorities. 


9. I have also given thought to the arrangements 
whicb should be made to ensure that co-operation 
between members of Legislative Counci! and govern- 
ment officials is made as direct and easy as possible. 
A member of Legislative Council will clearly not 
find it convenient to be in the same building as 
the district commissioner; nor, in my opinion, 
would the local party political headquarters be a 
suitable place from which to operate I have it 
in mind, therefore, to arrange for office accommo- 
dation to be found at district headquarters in the 
general vicinity of the government offices. This 
matter presents certain financial problems which 
will need to be handled through appropriate 
treasury channels, and I shall be addressing you 
ayain upon it when I have completed the necessary 
consultations with my colleagues 


10. What I have said above relates largely to 
tbe relationship between the civil service and the 
members of Legislative Council and to their respective 
responsibilities. The same principles apply when 
we turn to consider political parties. I hope that 
there will always be close contact between the 
civil service and local members of Legislative 
Council. But 1 would strike a word of warning 


(See Page A) 
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. This play w first performed at the Nations] Theatre on the 28th of Octcber. 1961 


was 
was aa follows: 
: Ganceh Bagchi 
Shikha: Sodershana Bagehi 
Francis Lobe 


TRANSITION 
In this play, Ganesh 
Bagchi, the well-known 


Kampala playwright studies 
the psychological motiva- 
tion which prompts the 
sacking of a Kampala bank 
clerk, and the effect which 
this sackimg has on the 
clerk’s friends, chief of 
whom is an intensely self- 
conscious fellow employee, 
named Lalit. More central 
really, are the emotions of 
this Lalit, a Kampala “in- 
tellectual”. the chief prota- 
gonist in the drama 
against the bank manage- 
ment as an institution, Half 
conceived in the style of 
Sartre’s olympian  charac- 
ters whose every action 
keeps the world moving, he 
is too busy looking after 
other people to look after 
himself or look after the 
the institutionalisation of 
his relationship with his 
woman in marriage. 
Essentially, this is a. play 
on the Establishment as 
seen through the eyes of the 
pseudo-intellectual Lalit 
whose principal distinction 
is vagueness of firm convic- 
tions rather than develop- 
ment of feeling. The Esta- 
blishment is clearly identi- 
fied with the bank man- 
agement. But the play also 
attempts to define the world 
in terms of bank managers 
and their clerks, the artist 
men and the organised men 
over them, the things that 
are by common consent 
thought ordimary (such as 
Babolal’s sacking) and 
those that have news sign- 
ificance like Bizerta and 
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Characters: 


Time: 


IRANSIZION 


Hiroshima with their under- 
lying transience, | 
_Bagchi’s writing is witty, 
elegant and analytical, and 
although his ear. for words 
appears at times fo oyer- 
reach. itself and to sacrifice 
emotion for wit apt- 
ness, it never fails to enter- 
tain. His criticism of organ- 

_ ised reaction and conviction 
is studied, and never scorn- 
folly: pungent. if Hirosti- 


Lalit, Shikha, 


The present. 


“The action takes place in Lalit's sitting room, 


is the table, 


Place: 


“ma and Little the- 


the case understated. 


sets as representative of the 
Fstablishment may © rather 
tax the intelligence of Laht, 
at least they are relevant. 


The situation in which Lalit’ 


and Babulal find. them- 


selves, even to those un- 


familiar with this year’s 
history of .Kampala—and 
its theatre —is -actial 
enough to acquire universal 


THE 


Dibu 


Kampala. 


saying anything, say, for the first “seconds, 


“There ‘is a long walk behind the breakfast: table ~ a wall with a 


diawn apart, 


couple ‘of side: tables. 


“Lajit-is in his early thirties, Shikha in her twenties. 


behind the newspaper. 
up and down: thythmiéally. 


SHIKHA: 
When will you 
(Lalit does not answer); 
SHIKHA: 

Lalit. when will you marry me? 
LAME: 

For god's sake, hold your tongue 
And let me read the Sunday Nation 
SHIKEIA: 

What: does -that mieate 


That means don’t think marry 
you at. all. 

SHIKHA: 

Why? 
LALTE 

Because: love: you: 

SHIKHA: 


_ Would you marry me if you dida't? . 


For; money, 


LALIT: 
No; 
SHIKHA~ 
Soyou would not marry méin 
LALIT: 
No: 
SHIKHA: 
But people. do get married, 
LALIT: 

but. not. for: love where 
come from. 

SHIKHA: 

Why do- they marry then? 
LALIT: 
children: 


But not fer love. 


“‘SHIKHA: 


But. that’s immoral 
LALIT: 


His characters 


are not underconceived, nor 


All “these things, of 


ing reading. His effort 
should ‘give such needed 
encouragement local. 


eoursé,-do not necessarily 
_.makea play, or a good play. 

The Deviant they 
for extremely interest-— 


Lalit is reading a newspaper. Lalit is ip bis ‘shirt and trousers, ShieGa ama Seri. and *Choli’. 
Lalit is seated facing the audience, except that his face is hidden behind the newspaper, © 
generally, and when she finishes clearing the table, starts dusting the booksy. 


“Saikha hangs around 


SHIKHA: 


dre’ 
The furnitiire consists of a breakfast cable and four chaits. two “baddal chairs; a. sofa and a bookshelf. 


There's a table-lamp ih-one corner, a few paintings on the wall, aittlelock-on the There are also a 


The audience can see bis shoes ahd a ‘part of which are 


Isnt: it” immoral for. "yok not to 


SHIKHA: 
don't” ‘tind. 


LALIT: 


de® 


SHIKHA: 
-LALIF: 
Let it this you don't 


forward 


+ 


‘Ate we to be all over 


‘Sis 
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Love. 

SHIKHA: 

That's: not enough. 
LALIT 

What. did you: 
SHIKHA: 

There comes: a time when just love 
isn’t enough 

Has that time come yet? 
SHIKHA:* 

LALIT: 

Then shut up 

SHIKHA:. 

Lalit! 


LALEE: 


(Puts down mewspaper again ) 
Please don't me in that 
doleful voice, and please:do not look 
at me with those doleful eyes. 
(Lalit gets wp and moves on to front 
stage and sit one of the 
‘buddu’ chairs) 

SHIKHA: 

(Moving towards bin): Lalit, didn't 
I ran away from parents and 
come away with you to Rattipala? 
LALIT; 

I paid your, fare. 

SHIKHA: > 

Did { ask you any then ? 

No you didn’t. ‘Thank you very much, 
SHIKHA; 

If 1 suffer from a real sense of 


guile om account of living with you 


without being married, what can 
I do about it? 

LALIT: 

You have to-do tomething the 


_ way you feel? 


SHIKHA: 
But it’s killing me 


LALTF: 


Why dida’t you think of this before? 
SHIKHAs 

was impulsive. 

LAUT: 

go on being impulsive, can't you! 

But don't you suffer? 


Nol den'é Add think that this 


Obsession endemic among the female 
species of the human race. Can't 
yos think of anything else but 
marriage ? 

SHIRA. 

Yes; can, 

LALIT: 

Of what, for 

SHIKHA : 

Of children, for example 

LALIT: 

Good God! 

SHIKHA: 

Is. thet all you've to say? 

LALIT: 

We can't have children. 

SHIKHA: 

Why. not? My mother had ten. 
LALIT: 

Your mother must have suffered. 


 SHIKHA: 


She was very happy: 

LALIT: 

Then it was very rash of your iather. 
SHIKHA : 

My father was worth. ten of you, 
énd don't sav such stupid things 
about my father. 

LALiT: 

Then don't ask me stupid questions, 
SHIKHA: 


her temper). It's not so 


stupid to ask why 1 can't have child- 


oven? want children-as many my 


question of marriage is a pathological — 


mother had and more. 

LALIT: 

(Also losing his temper) it's an ugly 
wotld where we never stop being 
selfish and stupid as if the sheer pain, 
anguish and loneliness of existence 
are not enough burden for anyone of 
of bear. Children, my dear 
Shikha, are the most beautiful things 
in the world, and a world that doesn't 
deserve them won't get siren. 
SHIKHA: 

(Sell excited): But: why should the 
sige Of the world be’ visited upon 
me? 1 want to be whole. { want to 
beloved for what] am. 1 deserve to 
have children, cever mind the world. 
Vim not the world. 


LALIT: 
(Fixeited): are the world and 
world’ And on every 


decision that you or [ make, depends 
the destiny of the universe. 
SHIKHA: 

That's a lot of nonsense. 
arrogant and pompous. 
LALIT: 

(Persuasive tone), You don't 
stand, Shikha. ~All artists, even 
people like you and me, Shape the 
world with the keen edge of their 
perception. We cant allow this to 
be blunted 

SHIKHA: 

It still doesn’t make sense to me. 
1 can't think when you make your 
large, vague generalizations. 

LALIT: 

You don't think in any case. 
SHIKHA: 

With me feeling is thinking. 

LALIT: 

But just feeling is note nough. What 
drives the engine of life is. a fine 
mixtare of thinking and feeling which 
we call. awareness, and. it moves us 
towards the future, towards the 
unknowt. And this awareness is one 
and indivisible, every individual's 
burden and privileg:, afearful burden 


You're 


and a glorious privilege. That's why 


Say on. every decision’ we make, 
depends the destiny ‘of all others. 
We can't be’ itrespoasible. Now 
you. see? 


SHIKHA: 

see nothing; tm most impressed 
with your speech except that it’s too 
long and it explains. nothing and 
1 see nothing. 

And what's all this got to do with 
mattiage, anyway? 


LALIT: 

How long, oh Lord, how long? you 
tell me. why two: perfectl: happy 
people should guddenly get married 
after neatly two years and be utterly 
miserable for the rest of their lives, 
coveting other people's wealth and 
other pedple's wives and husbands. 
Why? 


SHIKHA: 
Lots of married people are perfectly 
happy. 


Ke 
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LALIT: 

in all my miserable days, t've ‘seen 
but: one. married couple that's 
perfectly happy, and_ that's because 
they are so perfectly suipid: To be 
perfectly happy you've either 
utterly lacking in feeling or atterly 
lacking in intelligence, INoW, Which 
would you ‘rather ve? 
SHIKHA: 

to be neither. 
be ‘married. 
CAEFT: = 

Have you heard of Lord Buddha? 
SHIKHA: 

What has~Lord Buddha todo 
with marriage ? 

LALIT: 


want to 


Have you-heard of Lord Buddha? 


SHIKHA: 

Yes. 

LALIT: 

What happened to him? 
SHIKBA: 

What happened to hima 

LALIT: 

He: “was a priice and have 
bees the king the father 
packed up. He was pezfeetly happy 
with a-beautiful wife aad’ children, 
and ready. access .to. sevefal scores 
of beautiful woman. Actually, “my 


waters at the very idea of 


the life’ he could have lived: 
SHIKHA: 


Yeu ought to be ashamed of yourself~ 


LALIT: 

(Ignoring her remark) But siddenly 
he became aware of life of poverty, 
disease and death. Nobody:could 
help him any» more. “He 
utterly alone. His wife, his children 
and the scores of beautiful woman : 
SHIKHA: 

Your mouth waters to think of them, 
We kaow: But go on, 

LALIT: 

Nobody could hold “him back any 
more, And he = Prince Siddhartha - 
tramped all over India, following his 
vision... Just think of that= Prince 
Siddhartha “walking thousands of 
miles+'when he could afford half-a 
dozen gold Cadillacs, That's what 
awareness-of life does for-you 


SHIKHA.: 

You can’t. even afford’a wile not to 
speak of gold Cadillacs: 
LALTY: 

Now, Karl Marx wouldn’t-approve: 
of gold Cadillacs. 


SHIKHA : 

Who. is Karl Marx? “Is this the 
man who wrote fhe . Divine 
Comedy ? 
LALIT: 


use* to describe’ anything Karl Marx 
wrote. 


. SHIKHA: 


I can never what. you 
say: ‘I ask you about matriage and 
you talk about Buddha. dask you, 
about money and you. -talk: about 
Karl Marx. One of these days I'll 


- tun away from it all, 


LALIT: 
Run away by all means, but don’t 
mix up Buddha with: Karl, Marx 
and Karl Marx-with the. romantic 
lralian. 
of fish altogether. 

SHIKHA : 

don‘t.much care for thear anyway. 
don't ‘think your books. can: take 
the place of my life. « But are you 
-elling me, after all these days, that 
you don't care if run away ? 
LALIT: 

No, I don't. if you” make Jone: 
such conscious decision you'll bey” 
saved, you'll become human. 
SHIKHA: 

What am.1 now? 
LALIT: 
You're a= bit of moss,-a kind of 
jelly-fish, a bottle top a table+mat, 
a lamp-shade, even a beautiful litte 
flamingo - but not a fully déeveloped- 
conscious humian- being: - 
SHIKHA: 

We need institations 
ourselves from: the likes of you. 
LALIT: 
People like you live in a*world of 
things, conditioned. by-conventions, 
protected by institutions. - Aud 
soon the coldness: of thitigs and the 
cruelty, of institutions Creep “into 
your souls. 


No, divine isn't exactly the word Td 


They ate different. kerles~ 


to protect — 


thunder 


Yourare: 


I do fot ‘widerstand all his 


nonsense and [don't 
-watmeb, a dittle affection, 
atleast of it, to make 
life bearable for 


lot of words, words, words. The 
more I listen téyou the more 
feel the real; warm; human world 
me feel Jost. 


LAGE 


And I insist your way is not 
thé “way to find.“our: lost world 
‘We exposé ourselves comp- 


letely: wind ‘and weather, like. 
Lear the -Heath, let 


blow “and. cfack. sur cheeks, fire 
spit,; «all-shaking 
Smite flat the 
rotundity the world.» 


SHIKHA: 

Well; Tye exposed to--you, 
which “is. wotse that. exposing 
myself to. wind and weather, and 


I'm Ot protected by any instiut on 


not even by.che universally accep- 
ted institution of “Marriage So, I 


about.” 


I'm’ not’ I'm stating.” 


my position The moment | marry 
you, 


humanity Unscientific and 


SHIKHA: 
Who a8 to marry the 
exttire. hnmaniey 


SHIKHA: 
‘That'd: make: the entire humanity — 
very. miserable indeed. Bur do 


you really believe that what civi- 


ligation ‘has. evolved-after thousands 


oot years “Of trial aad error is really 
-unseientifig, : sina} Practice. 


“thass 


and 


And all 
youre prepated {0 give me is a 


winds 


thick : 


[-actept the “institution of 
matriage” and commit the entire 
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he Hydrogen Bomb? Hasn't 
civilization evolved those as well? 
As a matter of fact, I should not 
be surprised if. ‘monogamous 
marriages and their- consequent 
frustratison, the docile respectability 
of the good ‘citizens who watch 
‘television and mind their job, cars, 
wives, children and dogs, and dig 
in their gatdens and push prams, 
had ‘something to~ do with mass 
neurosis and the Hydrogen Bomb. 
The more I can't prove it, the 
more I feel convinced that it must 
be true, 
(Pause). 
SHIKHA: 
Lalit, cam .we change the subject? 
I feel a little exhausted. 


Why should’ you 
when Ehavye been doing all the 
talking? 


SHIKHA:: 
Why do. $0 much? 


Because it helps me to come to 
terms ‘with 


SHIKHA: 

I sometimes ‘think: thet while we 
cling to institutions, you cling to 
words for protection. 


LALIT: 

What's wrong that? My 
words omy words, your 
institutions are everbo dy's. 


SHIKHA: 

Bur ‘it. seems to me that you're 
shadow-fighting all the time. Why 
do you wear yourself out like this? 
LABTE 

(In sudden outburst) icone 
I think that ¢he> world isa house 
divided against itself by institutions 
and. pervele . group loyalties 
which lead gang-tactics, 


I'm therefore against <isms,» against 
college crests and Eton ties, against 
Afro-Asian solidarity, against Public 
Schools and. the prefect 


system, 


nationalism. and NATO, public tea 
patties-East African version, juke- 
boxes, the wide-screen cinema, 
nylon shirts marriages. 


SHIKHA: 
But, certainly, the iadividual 
expreyses himself through clubs 
and societies. and_.. institutions, 
doesn'r, he? 


LALIT: 

Yes, in the beginning he does, but 
before jong, he develops gang 
feeling. There are clubs. and societies 
in this) town whose values and 
morals -would put to shame the 
most corrupt. bobby-soxers. They 
let in the ‘individual through the 
front-door with thé most warm 
handshake and suave smile, but the 
moment he protests against the 


sprotoco!, they kick him out through 


the. back-door with the dirtiest 
pairs of institutional boots 


SHIKHA: 
Have you no loyalties? 


LALIT: 

Wo group loyalties 1 hope. To 
please a Moslem friend, 1 could 
hand over Kashmir for a birthday 
present. To please a British friend, 
join the British Council or 
the Church Missicnary Society, or 
even begin to birild another empire, 
ahough that would mean a lot of 
hatd. work. That teminds me: | 
go and see Babulal Pacel. 


SHIKHA: 
Cant you stay at-home even on 
a Sunday morning? 


LALIT: 

Lean, but I'll use my divine will 
and go out. 

SHIKHA: 

absolutely uaesessary that you 
should go out? 

LALIT: 

Ate we animals that we should 
limit ourselves. to the absolutely 
necessary? 

SHIKHA: 

One of these days 1 will use my 


divine will and get out for good. 


LALIT: 

Please leaye the Jatch-key under 
the door-mat ana shut the bed-room 
windows. Only last week some 
sharp character removed Mr Brown's 
lounge-suit, brand-new, with 
a. fish-pole. “Genuine Montague 
Burtons, nine guineas. 


SHIKHA: 

We live together, but we have 
no real contact. If I want to sit 
down and talk t6 you; you rua 
away. You livein a world of your 
own and there you're protected. 
When you come to grips with 
reality, youwant to gét away. 


LALIT: 

Remarkable character, David 
He's like a portrait done in pastels, 
and he's the gift of making his 
most stupid platitudes. sound like 
sDivine Comedy.» Everybody's 
tert fied of him. He is the Manager 
of the great Bank of Juggernaut. 
As a matter of fact, he is the Bank 
fo Juggernaut. 


SHIKA: 


He seems to be a@ most interesting 
character,. He. can't’be. very much 
against the Establishment from the 
sound of him. May be [li run 
away with him; 

LALIT: 

Might be intetesting to see how he 
reacts - he’s so. used to taking 
everything in his lumbering stride. 
You say, «Mr. Brown, will you run 
away with mer» He says, «What 
securities cat you offer? “Land's no 
goods “You. repeat, Brown, 
will you run away with me?> What 
does he say-tco that? God, what 
wouldn't I give to see some of 


these chaps in ‘a teal; human 
situation! 
(Someune “knocks -on the door) 
LALIT: 


Come in. Oh, hello; Dibu, is it on? 
(Dibu is in “his thirties. He .is self 
possessed, aggressively critical, 
business-like, well-dressed, of 
mature personality.) 
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DIBU: 

No, it isn’t; All “the cehaps: have 
cried off. [knew this would papper: 
LALIT: = 

But atleast 20 people on he staff 
promised. me they would attend 


the meeting. 

These things often ‘start. with ‘a 
bang; but in our isnt 
even going to start. ~ Raju has 
resigned’ from the -Association, 


Mukund's: had to .g0 away to 
Bangoma on official business. ‘The 


others are. only lukewarm. There‘s- 


a possibility that -we'll do~ more 
harm ‘than good ‘by makiug"a 
noice about it. Babulal’ may not 
get another job. 

LALIT: 

How. do you mean? 

DIBU: 


Babulal. himself is afraid that if 


we lave an Association. meeting 
and make ‘representationsand give 
it publicity in the press; they'll 
victimise- him, and he. doesn’t 
want that. 
LALIT: 

But can make even more 
noise when he IS victimised. They 
would ‘not dare. 

DIBU: 
You . underestimate’ the strength 
of the Establishment. You do not 
understand their. capacity for: 
intrigue. There are wheels, within 
bloody wheels. And. personally 
Fm never sure that all the ‘people 
who zant against the establishment 
are not really 
themselves 
LALIT: 
And personally I think-you stink-the 
whole lot-of you. 

DIBH: 

This has gone on since the:time of 
Antigone; how often has the indivi- 
dual'wor ? And you ‘must admit 
that Rabulal has neither Aantigone’s 
intelligence vor. her integrity 
LAETT: 

don't care: abour that Antigone 
gave Creon a damned good fight and 
so shall 


at the expense of ‘it. 


trying 40° establish 


DIBU: 


But Antigone fought alone= you're - 


trying to use the same gaig-tactics 
which you profess to despise, 
LALIT: 


This isn’t gang-tactics. ‘This is the 
spontaneous reaction of rightly.con- 
stituted people against edie 


DIBU: 
Well, I'm not so sare. 


SHIKHA: 


Will somebody please tell me what's 
going on? 


LALIT: 


This has nothing to do with marriage’ 


or children, table mats or 
DIBU: 


Don’t be so superior, Lalit. You talk. 


like the neo-fascists, those angry you- 
ngmen, 
chaps who are contemptuousofevery-- 
thing and everybody. except. them- 
selves, chaps who hate woman bec- 


ause they brought them into the wor-- 


ld; who hate welfere-states’ because 
they protect those subsidized outs 
front disease and starvation, chaps 
who take everything from you first 
and then kick you in the teeth “be- 
cause it's their privilege to do $0: 


SHIKHA; 
What's happened to Babulal 


LALIT: 

Babulal's been sacked, The: manage- 
ment doesn’t like him He's not ch- 
arming enough, he doesn't say the ri- 


ght things, he’s fluttered dovecotes-> 


which have never been fluttered be- 
fore; All the one-eyed. Kings~at this 
international centre of Jameducks 
hayé suddenly decided thatthe sho- 
uld be thrown out of the beck We've 
decided'we ought to know: why he's 


being throws out in this high-handed 


mapner. Bur after the initial show 
of strength, everybody's settled down’ 
to his tropical apathy. | thigksome- 
thing can be done. Dibu doesn’t 
think so. 


“mean 
SHIKHA: 
Will you have some 
Yes pee: ‘Thank very 
 SHIKHA: 


the chip-on-the-shoulder™ 


I'm ‘not so keen fighting other. 
people's battles for them as you are. 
You're always looking for 2 cause 
and magnifying it out ofall propor- 


.. tion. People azeiot ‘by nature cruel 


mean Or selfish'-as you seem to 


think but insecure. “Isn't ic posible 
that the management is hitting back 
out Of a sense Of insecurity because 


Babulal was trying.to establish him- 
self alittle more firmly than the esta- 


_ blishment itself setting up a kind of 


What you. 
LALIT, 
I must really go out. 


won't bea ininute.. Shikha)~ 
“DIBU: 


Why doyou want mixed up-in | 


| 
Irs none: of 


Youcan as ‘hel care. 
I don't think you're doing the right 
thing. It's notright the way you treat 


Shikha. Before. you go banner-wavg- 
“ing about freedont and all thar. why 


don't set house to. order? 
LALIT: 
If you dos' up. 1 “shal throw 


at you: 


DIBU: 


All romantic are really very 
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‘You call mea romantic idiot because 


I'm concetned about aig and 
map 


LAUT: 


none aty ‘your what lam. 
DIBU: 


What amess up this 


girl's life? 


Why you if she wants 
that should mess ip her dife rather 


than 

‘I mind because ‘she is so taken 


ap, 
LALIT: 


‘lt pets = She wants® to 
believe.in you, but make it jol- 
ly for 


LALIT: 


I'm not going © eit. 


her for ‘Shikha’ cathe 0 or for yours. 


DIBU: 
You'te-# critical, 
bore and you die 


LAL 
You're a damned: in the grass, 


inaction-and laziness by accusing oth- 
ers Of d 
active: 


You're-just @ flit 
pid joke, Nobody: takes you seriou- 
sly except yourself, and 1 dont mi- 
nd telling: you-that haven't much 
time for Charlatans. 


lf you provoke more | shan’: 


Why don't jou me her? 


DIBU: 


When: are you ever for 
what “you do? Soon I'll have to or- 
ganise.a Society’ for the protection 


Lalit Roy. And stop threatening 


me before you've said-any more 
you'll be sorry~ for. 
(Lalit advances menacingly towards 


Dibn). 


- LALIT: 


Look, Dibu, don’t think I'm a fool. 
iKnow very well why you come 
here, Hf you don’tleave Shikha alone, 


. your brains out. 


DIBU: 
L-thought you're against middle-class 


‘feelings and attitudes You've told 
and again, 


that you're 
against possessive Inst, that you 
dept understand people who hang 
their books; ‘tars, furniture 


and wives. The moment there's any 
you expose. yourselves. 


challenge, 
You: bloody intellectuals, you are 


«mixed-up that you give 
pain in the...... 


(Bater-Shika with coffee on a tray. 


_Dibu: restrains himself) 


LALIT: 


going out. Ive to do. 
Yoa two can sit here billing and 


“Cooing-to seach other. have this 


meeting and send in opr protest. If 
nobody comes to the ‘meeting, ['ll 
hand this. over p2rsonally to David 
Brown. 

(Showing Dibu and. Shikha and 
enyelope) 


an effete: cynic: WhO Wants to justify —  DIBU: 


David Brown is usually at the Sum- 
lub) -on Sunday “mornings, 
drinking John Collins and working 


appetite. 
LALIT, 


All tight go. to the Summit 
Club then. 

DIBU: 

Are you’ kidding? You'll be thrown 
out. Freedom of Association means. 
in this .countiy, freedotn of nof as- 
seciating with bank clerks like you. 


LALIT: 
Allow me to- Sort that out. 


DIBU: 


Will you lec me a at 


what you've written? 


LALIT: 


No, my guardian ‘angel, 
think I want to do- that. 


DIBU: 


don't 


Lalit, it's easy to lose your job, but 


not so easy to get. one. 


LALIT: 

‘Fhe. day begin. to. worry: about 
jobs and money, I'll «cease. upon 
the midnights with a bullet in my 
brains 

SHIKHA: 
Why should he ‘worry? He has ro 
wife or children to. worry: about. 
LALIT: 


I'd-do exactly the same even if | 
had twenty wives and fifty child- 
ren. ‘must go 


now. What about you Dibu? 
DIBU: 
E- should be cuntent with three or 


four wives: think> on the whole, 
20 is too many. 


LALIT: 


know, finally, was whether you. were 
coming to the. meeting or not. 
DIBU: 

Finally, am-not. I'm‘ going: to stay 
tight. here and ‘talk to Shikha. 
LALIT: 

You'd make an ideal ‘couple, the 
two of you: 

DIBU: 

As a matter. of fact, an idea 
which has Crossed my. mind from 
tithe time 

SHIKHA: 

Some coffee. Dibu? 


LALIT: 
Why don's you give bim the nec. 
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even. married. Do-fou mind 
much what we dor sits down 
with. 

(Vehemently).. No, (Pro- 


ceeding towards: the Goodbye 


DIBU:- 

Lalit, you ‘go ‘atid do some- 
thing rash, just answer one question 
for me,. will your 

Go. ahead: 

What's the. ‘ate: 


Don's. play the: fest with me 


Would dare he fool with you? 
I'm serious, Tell me the date today. 

don't know nail don't care? 
DIBU: 

Yes, the” great vivers 
have forgotten E haven't. You are 
are always” oozing. with sympathy, 
arén't-your Angola, Bizerta, Sharpe- 
ville Conge,. Algiers, Little Rock- 
all the poor downtrodden people of 
the warld'- your ‘hearts bleed for 
them, Mine ‘doesn't. fot prepa- 
red to give “even little more to 


anybody, People get What they de- 


serve. And: people who always fall 
over backwardsegiving. giving, gi- 
ving all the way-will get nothing 
but contempt. What. “does Bizerta 
mean tone? Nothigg, Why should 
caré what happens the Algic- 


riang? Ao “African friend of imine 


said #6 me the other day, «Oh, how 
| hate people who love Africa»! 
know exactly ow he feels. You wear 
yourselves out,and you wear others 
out with love: 


What is the “date tay? wish. 


somebody. : “would that 
question. first.” 
DIBUE: 


answer 


Never. mind what 


not? I'm 


SBIKHA: 

you think. If 
somebody doeen’t. tell me soon, 
Til Baye hysterics. 

(Lalit: has looked his diary) 
LALIT: 


Ladies. and for..the 


of all concerned, 


answer this pregnant question-it's 
the. 6th August, 1961, I go now? 


DIBU: 


No, you may» not, Listen to me 
first. Exactly. 16°years ago-in 1945 
on 6th of August, at 15 minutes 
past eight -in the morning-Japanese 
time-a. bomb. was. dropped. at 
‘people were 
killed “and hundred «thousand 
injuted or mittilated And today 
there's “mo mention of it in the 
newspapers which are full of 
compensation schemes for expatriate 
offigers and: wedding photographs. 


SHIKHA: 


We have. to. readjust ourselves and 


living. Why blame the poor 
people for forgetcing? If there's 
anything want. to forget, if there's 


anything I want pretend never 


happened, its: Hiroshima-~ and 
Nagasaki. 

DIBU: 

I'm not the people. 
talking about -the- = rebels and 
reformers who said they would 


“not this happen. again: 


LAEIT: 

We've forgotten but not altogether. 
Babuial. Patel and “Hiroshima are 
thesame thing, When we're drawn 
“this business of living and 
partly: living, we forget, but our 
sorrows: donot ‘leave us, Dibu, 
ame one day we'll build a niche in 
every house ‘and ‘call it Hiroshima 
and burn incense before jit, and 
we shall all «Oh, Hiroshima, 
Ewe forget thee ever again, let 
cleave tothe roofs 
of mouths.» 


DiBU: 


pot so sure. 


LALIT: 
You're. weltome to your cynicis-n, 
but your're< net going te corrupt 
me. I'll: wear: myself --out—myself 
over and wear 
myself out over Babulal Patel. And 
when “the ingame fever. is. gone, 
we'll sit and remember, and we shall 
Hang hatps upon the willows and 
weep, end you, Dibuywill be 
us. Goodbye: 

(Lalit goes: out) 
can't make him: out; 
SHIKHA: 
Pye been trying: hatd too for these 
two. years. 
DIBU: 
Haye you found “out any thing? 
SHIKHA: 
He's not what he “seems. I think 
hei feels. very lonely and insecure. 
DIPU: 
If he feels lonely’ and - 
why is he so pompous? 
SHIKHA: 
want=to. believe him. Don’t. 
make it difficult fo. me. 
DIBU: 
Did ‘you ask “him when: he was 
going’ to matty 
SHIKHA: 
Yes. 
DIBU: 
What did he gaye 
SHIKHA: 
He‘said he wasn't going to. marry 
me ever: 
DIBU: 
Why don’t vou; matry me then? 
How long am I going to. hang 
round? 
SHIKHA: 
L “really don't believe in marriage. 
You ‘see-mattiage- is an: institution 
and institutions are generally corrupt. 


insecure, 


DIBU: 

[ye never heard you say this -: 
before. 

SHIKHA: 

| see why -you and two 


perfectly happy, petfectly normal 


people should’ suddenly “decide to 
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get matried and be perfecctly 
neurotic.and unhappy for the rest 
of our lives. 

DIBuU: a“ 

Plenty of married couples ‘are 
perfectly happy. 

SHIKHA: 

In all my misetable days: ve seen 
but one married couple 
perfectly happy, and that's becatise 
they're so perfectly stupid. To be 
teally happy, you've - fo. be. either 
perfectly lacking in intelligence or 
completely lackirg in feeling. You 
seer 

DIBU: 

You confase me. You sotind almost 
like Lalit, 

SHIKHA: 

You, see it's not enongn to feel. We 
must think. And of late Tye been 
thinking. 

DIBU: 

L see. 

SHIKHA: You see nothing. “I'm 


telling you, Dibu, we all live in a- 


world of. things, conditioned by 
convertions, protec ed. by. institu- 
tions, and before very Jong’ the 
coldness of things and the callous. 
ness of institutions cofrupt our 
very souls, 

DIBU: 

So you're petfectly happy as: you 
are; 

SHIKHA: 

No, not perfectly happy, for to be 
perfectly happy ‘one’é pot to be 
either an idiot. 

DIBU: 

(Cotting her short) Stop playing 
this game with me. 

SHIKHA: This is not @ game. Im 
trying to believe everything - Lalit 
says. 

DIBU: 

Are you getting anywhere? 

SHIKA: No. The ‘knowledge of 
good and evil followed when the 
first man and first ‘woman fell 
from grace. I fell the day I. loved 
Lalit. [ve given away everything, 
Dibu, and Fye oothing more to 
Tean't take. beck 
given away, Dibu, can 


DIBU: 
How much do you care’ for ine? 
SHIKHA: 

So much that | wish you were 
Lalit.. or Lalit were you or some- 
thing. I don't quite. Know what. 
DIBU: 

The only way to get him is to 
demolish him. Give him wp and 


you might get him. How can you. 


go on. like -thise 

SHIKHA: 

I can't. But if 1 call his bluff, he 
might crumble. So, I let him talk, 
I try to believe in him, When 
he's around; I feel must protect 
him, when you're atowhd, I feel 
protected. 1 need you aad he needs 
me. 

DIBU; 

Who's going to work this aie 
SHIKHA: 

I don’t know. 

DIBU: 
You do know, but you ‘don’t want 
to say it, not even toyoursell. 
You don't realise that you can do-a 
lot of harm by giving without 
expecting anything in return. He is 
destroying you - piecemeal-everyday. 
will. not let him destroy. you. 
SHIKHA: 

What do you want me to do? 
DIBU: 

Come away with me. 

SHIKHA: 

difficult. 

DIBt 


giving become a habit: Youve. a 
tight to protect your ego from being 
burt. It's a precious thipg - ones 
ego - and if you ignore it or destroy 
it~ you'te finished. Why 
you let his ego become bigger every- 
day at the cost of yours? 
SHIKHA: 

Will you take me ‘away, Dibp, 
fat away from here? 

DIEU: 

Yes, 1 will. 

SHIKHA: 

Will vou protect me from more 
hurt? 


culty at-all. 


Please, Shikha, don't let loving and 


should. 


other _ people's 


Yes, 1 will, 


SHIKHAL 

Then TH come with you and let 
Lalit ‘sort- it: all out with himself. 
DIBU: 

You won't change mind? 
SHIKHA; 

Never. 

DIBU: 


De you want me to tell Lalit 


about our decision? — 

SHIKHA: 

I would like to tell him myself. 
When can ‘we gor. 

DIBUE 

Today, if you like: “There's no diffi- 
In matters of love, 
«More haste, less waster» is the 
golden. principle. 

(Dibu ‘holds Shikha’s hands when 


Latit enters) 


(Lalit looks crushed by some 


“uaforeseen calamity. He comes in 


quietly and’slumps down on a chair 
without taking any notice of either 
Shikha or 
SHIKHA: 
(Looking What's. the 
matter, Lalit? Didn't you have a 


meeting? 


Nose 
Why ‘not?. 
LALIT 
Nobody was interested. They're all 
too busy pe after themselves. 
DIBU; 

I think this is the best thing that 
have happened. 
LALIT: 
I dov't feel like getting into enother 
arguinent: with ‘you. 
DIBU; 
There's “something comforting in 
Misfortunes, you 
must «admit. 
LALIT: 
Leave me alone, Dibu. 
SHIKHA: 


There's something very. important | 


want totell you, Lalit: You must 
listex: to me carefully. 


LALIT: 


Vive got to sort out a lot of things 


a 
Be 
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you else tells 

SHIKHA: 

What. is the miatter, Lali? You sound 
most distressed; 


I went to the Bridge ‘Club and” 


to persuade. the people there 
to’ come. to the “mreeting. They 


would Sot leave their Bridge table. 


SHIKHAR 

I understand: you’ re apset, but, plea- 
se, listen to me; I've got to 
everything before: I leave. 

Funny! I never d--neop 
who grew up-with the fear the 
Establishment in their guts. 1 was 
so. sure Tconld ‘defy people like 
Dayid Brown aiid 
represented, 

SHIKHA; 


It's always you, -re-. 


duce everything “to ‘size your 
own ego becomes bigger and bigger 


everyday, You haven't even the time 


to listen ‘people. If there 
is éver a real- 

Tm with myself, Shins 
DIBU: 

What. are you ‘talking about? 
SHIKHA: 

Every time I've: decided do 
something, you've upset iny plans 
This time, don't want 


to: “hear anything You've sto 


| shan't change: 

LAUT: 

You know, we did't have 
the-meeting. So. Estrode off to the 
Summit “Club ‘to David Brown, 
and there Re was, outside the 
entrance of the talking to 
half a: dozen of club-chums. 
thought take hint down a pee 
or two; tel exactly | 


thought" of the Bank 


before’ over athe letter 


him. 


DIBEE 


I really courage, old boy. 


SHIKHA: And, of course, you didn’: 
think -of what'd happen to . me 


whee you and the 


other banks refused to give you 
one, did you! 

LALIT: 

worty, Shikba, 1° haven't 
lost. my job, ‘but I've lost something 
mote precious - my confidence, my 
self-respect. 

DIBU: 

Maybe you bad too much of ir. 
SHIKHA: 

You: needn't be quite so brutal now. 


“What's happened, Lalic 


LALTE 

°was saying, found David 
Brows, talking to his club-mates, 
standing. near ‘thé Club entrance, 
perfectly harmless, almost ridiculous 
in his English shorts. He looked so 
comical that.1 felt definitely supe- 
rior 40. him. But—as approached 
him, my courage pave way. And 


Steed in the middle of the car- 


park; a large. rather empty and 


exchisive~looking ‘carpark, feeling 
completely lonely and <defenceless, 


My mouth was dry. with -apprehen- 
sion. L.could not take another step 
towards him. . The. Club was 
suddenly transformed into an 
amphitheatre with the serried ranks 
of high-powered administrators 
and @xecutives . Seated on the 
‘endless, semi - circulat tiers of 
seats, looking down-at me; half in 
contempt, half amusement. To 
defy them, J triéd to. feel in my 
pocket.for my letter of protest, 
bat @-horible laughter of derision 


filled: “the air, and 1 paralysed. 
Suddenly half-a dozen <mad bulls 


Chaiged “at me, while men and 
women cried out for. my blood, 
atid fled. without once 
looking back; sheer panic. 
SHIKHA: 


“4 Moving towards him). Sit down. 


Lalit and don't think of that just 
now. 

Pont think I'll ever from 
this,”. Shikha. 

DIBU: . 

(Trying to comfore Lalit). Oh: don't 
wormye old “hoy, The» individual 
often Hoses “batties but wins the 


‘vague 
terribly -urgert.. (Dibu and Shikha 


war. 
LALIT: 

What's happened to our cynic? 
didn’t “know you ‘were.so hope- 
fal: of the ultimate - victory of the 
individual, < 

DIBLE 


We all are The-most unctdous, oily 
and servile ‘representatives of the 


Establishment are” Jittle kings - unto 


themselves in-their fantasy world. 


Otherwise’ we just couldn't go on. 
Nobody. ‘can escape: his- ultimate 
loyalty to freedom. That's. our 
fate. Bur good Lerd! I sound’ so 
pompous, when talk ~to you, 
Lalit. You always do this to me. 
LALIT: 


almost. beginning to listen to 


what other people.haye to say. 
And, strangely “enough, éven what 
ycu have to say, seems to make 
sense; And” Shikha, what was it 
you were poing to tell mer I've a 
recollection ‘that it. was 


exchange glances). 

SHIKHA: 

Well, believe: it or. not; 1. was. thin- 
king--of mariage again. Yon see. 
there's something si soothing, so 
comforting above: the. idea of 
marriage, that in - moments: of 
sttess -and strain, 1 inevitably think 
of marriage, hope you understand. 
LALIT: 

( Aggressively } You're 
impossible. 

DEBU: 

You don't quite understand the 
situation, Lalit.. You've -justJost a 
crucial battle, Your defeat was, as 
matter of fact,.a masterpiece of 
strategy, because by losing this 
battle yorve finally had your 
victory over Goodbye, Lalir. 
Goodbye, Shikha 
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here and say that such contact should not detract 
in any way from civil service responsibility for the 
execution of policy. Moreover, 1 would remind you 
that policy is decided by the central Government 
and not by local party representatives. Political 
party organizations are mot concerned with the 
execution or implementation of policy. Were civil 
servants in the field to be in the habit of working 
through a political party the dignity and repute of 
the central Government and the impertiality of 
the civil service would be bound in the long run 
to be endangered. What I have just said obviously 
applies most of all to the Administration and the 
Police, who have the greatest need for complete 
impartiality in the exercise of their duties. Political 
parties, and therefore members of Legislative 
Council, can certainly play their part in ensuring 


-a good public reception for Government's policies. 


But I repeat that responsibility for carrying out 
government policies lies with the civil service. 


ll. Since I bave already ranged so widely in 
this message to you all, perhaps I may be forgiven 
if I go on to refer to the general development 
of the ministerial system in Tanganyika. With 
the advance of our constitution, so the ministerial 
system is growing and ministries are developing 
an independence to the degree which is necessary 
to permit miuisters exercise their full responsibility. 
The best way I can illustrate the situation that 
we have now reached is by attaching to this 
letter a paper, marked as Annexure VI, which is 
one of the papers to which the attention of ail 
ministers in the new Government was drawn when 
they accepted office. I understand that an earlier 
version of this description of the ministerial system 
was widely distributed at the time of the change of 
Government last year; but that version has now 
been much modified and the paper attached * will 
bring you up-to-date with the changes in the 
structure of the central Government. 1 appreciate 
that these changes are often confusing to up-country 
officers and for that reason this paper will repay 
attentive study, 


12. In conclusion, I am gratefully aware of the 
amount of goodwill towards the new Government 
which exists amongst the civil service. This goodwill, 
which my colleagues and I deeply appreciate, will 
make immeasurably easier the work we have to do 
together. It is work, as well we know, which 
we can hardly hope to perform without the help 
support of every one of you 


]. K. Nyerere, 
Chief Minister 
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David Cook 


Air travel is ruthless. In_ its 
supercilious way it treats violent 
separations like casual farewells; 
and momentous journeys like daily 
bus trips. I cannot re-orient mys- 
elf after an inter-continental flight 
with the easy knowingness of an 
air hostess. When my body arrived 
at London Airport, my being was 
still in Kampala, and there it seem- 
ed to stay for several days while 
my frame walked around telling 
everyone how nice it was to be 
back: but it wasn't. 


Perhaps after this wrenching and 
tearing process is over, and (in vile 
official phraseology) the temporary 
‘ex-patriot’ has slid back into his 
rut, whatever sticks in the memory 
most vividly may be called 
impressions: I hope so, because 
I've been asked for impressions, 
and this jumbled patch-work of 
ignorance and brief, vivid experie- 
nce is all I have todraw on. Any 
journey to somewhere new changes 
us provided we go open, prepared 
to relax into the rhythm of the 
place so that it can exhilarate 
and hurt, jolt and soothe us, 
either separately or all at once. 
My visit to East Africa changed 
me quite radically; but in ways 
which | am not yet ready to 
understand or analyse. Neverthe- 
less I must speak of East Africa 
with both the humility and the 
arrogance of the man who is not 
an observer merely, but has 
hecome irrevocably involved. After 
falling in love, ten weeks later 
there are still so many important 
things the lover doesn’t know about 
his partner - or, worse still, thi- 
nks he knows and has really got 
all wrong; but for all that he 
will have acquired a fund of 
convictions lying beyond fact and 
logic which no considered state- 
ments by school teachers or 


friends of long standing can shake. 


Ten Weeks 


And in my _ love - affair with 
East Africa the same is true: 
there are so many things which 
I don't know, or half know, or 
think I half know; and I hope that 
on such matters I have not yet 
acquired a closed mind. But there 
are a few impressions which 
remain with me as convictions, 
‘carried alive into the heart by 
passion’, which no-one can reason 
me out of; and which only 
experience can even modify. 


I should break my line of 
thought here to explain what I 
mean by East Africa. In an 
important sense there is, of course, 
no such place. What has Mombasa 
in common with Kabale ? What 
have the Baganda in common with 
the Luo? But, on the other hand, 
there is a certain sense of communi- 
ty, of common destiny. Kenyans and 
Tanganyikans and Ugandans know 


about each other in a by-and-large 


fashion, whereas, in my experience, 
they know little about the Cong- 
olese, and nothing whatever about 
the Sudanese or, say, the Nigerians. 
My East Africa includes Tanganyika 
through friendships and longings, 
not yet through visits. Kenya | 
have seen on a lightning tour, 
during which I was never made 
or allowed to feel like a tourist, 
and for some all too brief days 
when I was able to take it easy 
and just meet people; and many 
Kenyan friendships were also, 
happily, made or strengthened in 
Kampala. I have taught for the 
best part of a term at Makérere, 
and visited every district in Uganda, 
sometimes staying with African 
friends, sometimes getting to know 
Africa by road. All this adds up 
to a scrappy and inadequate visit; 
but I was often enough able to 
slip into the tempo of life where- 
ver I found mvself to feel 
that | had been there a long while; 


indeed I can’t believe even now 
that my whole stay wasn’t at 
least six months rather than ten 
weeks. 


But to get back to what I was 
saying about my _ impressions. 
Where does getting to know a 
place really start? I would say in 
people’s eyes. It's the one part 
of the body we don’t seem able 
to lie with as certain politicians 
found to their cost when television 
swept into vogue in Britain. In 
Europe we've made some progress 
in learning to lie with our facial 
expressions. But even in this, 
happily, Africans are way behind 
us. I have very seldon felt that 
an African was ‘putting on’ an 
expression. And so I come to 
my most vivid single impression- 
the African smile. Smiling has 
never become a social convention 
here. If an African feels neither 
friendly nor hostile, he will just 
look at you, quite straight-forwa- 
rdly. He feels no demand to 
smile to cover up a momentary 
embarrassment. This embarrassment 
does not exist, Therefore a smile 
is always a positive act of comm- 
unication. Africans smile a_ lot: 
they communicate readily, 1 will 
be told, no doubt, that I am 
reacting shallowly, that I am 
easily taken in. My answer to a 
doubter on this point would be, 
“Do you look into an African’s 
eyes when he smiles at you? 
You will almost invariably find 
that he is trying to look into 
yours.” After you have looked 
into someone's eyes, no-one else 
can tell you what you should or 
should not find there. And it’s 
all of a piece with what I am 
saying, that Africans do look into 
your eyes as a matter of course. 
It was perhaps the shyest of all 
the East Africans | met who told 
me he had been taught by his 
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father that if he did not look 
into people's eyes, he was not 
a man. 


This is an important counter- 
balance to the coufusion which can 
arise from the average African's 
very un-English attitude towards 
verbal truth. Lying is often taken 
for granted; there are many contexts 
in which it is no insult to suggest 
that someone is a liar (though 
this is seldom true among intellec- 
tuals, or in significant situations 
either in the tribe or family). 
There is here an intimate link 
with the assumption that bartering 
is the normal way of doing 
business. Words are a jockeying 
for position, an elaborate pattern 
of social compromise. This is 
something the European has 
rapidly to come to understand. 
Moral indignation may be out of 
place as reaction to lying. The 
danger is that, having got this far 
in understanding, it becomes easy 
to goa step further into assuming 
that what is understandable must 
therefore be acceptable. It is impor- 
tant to remain alert to the 
constant need for deciding and 
distinguishing between what one 
understands and accepts, and what 
one understands but resists. It is 
equally extreme to stand outside 
social mores and attitudes or, on 
the other hand, to accept them 
indiscriminately. Each extreme 
leads in its way to a different 
kind of patronisation, colonial 
haughtiness or indulgent setimenta- 
lity. All human beings deserve 
to be taken ‘seriously, and this 
implies a readiness to comprehend 
and to criticise. 


Certainly verbal communication 
is important; and, quite apart from 
moral considerations, truthfulness 
is so quick and efficient as a 
social norm: it makes it infinitely 
easier to get things done, and 
to organise society effectively at 
every level. To see the desira- 
bility of change here is important; 
to see only this is to have a 
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warped view of the society. It 
is to fail to realise that side by 
side with the muddle of verbal 
half-truths is a fund of immediately 
available truthfulness and integrity 
in African faces, which makes it 
possible to disentangle truth from 
untruth, and in the process form 
human contacts. There is much 
to be said against this as a method 
of organisation; there is much to 
be said in favour of it as a way 
of people being together. It leads 
to corruption and to illumination. 


I have developed this theme as 
an example of an _ important 
point of difference between English 
and East African assumptions. 
What wearied me most in many 
‘ex-patriots’ I met, including some 
of the most positive and devoted, 
was their endless surprise surprise 
that things were different, surprise 
that things were done so ineffici- 
ently or slowly or corruptly. Much 
of this surprise seemed to me 
naive or disingenuous. Surely the 
natural expectation would be that 
in a totally different environment 
most things would be different; 
and that in a less developed and 
less sophisticated society, most 
things would be less developed 
and less sophisticated. Surprise 
easily leads to some degree of 
scorn. Surprise is, indeed, a 
distorting mirror. It obscures the 
fact that in nine matters out of 
ten the confusions and inefficien- 
cies and corruptions one encount- 
ers are the same in kind as_ the 
confusions, inefficiencies and corru- 
ptions one meets in Europe, but 
modified and scaled to East African 
society in its present phase. There 
are SO many constants in human 
behaviour. (This is perhaps more 
plainly seen, and certainly more 
easily acknowledged by the English, 
if one contemplates the Continent 
of Europe). Incidentally, ‘ex-patri- 
ates’ have a bewildering readiness 
to. speak of organised democratic 
society in England as if it was 
their personal moral. achievement 


rather than as something they 
were lucky enough to find 
themselves born into, itself the 


product of centuries of hard - fought 
pioneering against all forms 
of corruption, a campaign which is 
not yet concluded. What is 
worse, this unbalanced view of 
certain differences in degree betw- 
een our societies leaves many 
critics with little leisure to 
consider the tesidue of real and 
vital differences in kind which 
do exist, and are worth arguing 
over at every available opportunity. 
For instance, I do not accept 
uncritically the bland sexual 
promiscuity which has followed 
the break-down of tribal law in 
certain areas, though I can see 
how this has come about and can 
withold irrelevant, crude moralising. 
Nor do I necessarily accept the 
almost Puritanical and some- 
times repressive attitudes to ado- 
lescents in other tribes, though I 
can see that one cannot withdraw 
a king-pin from a social system 
without the whole _ structure 
collapsing. Again, an African 
friend would at first be amazed 
and then be interested to hear 
me declare that I thought I really 
believed in equality and that he 
didn’t, since I not only accepted 
that he and I were on a par 
regardless of colour, but | also 
regarded his wife as my equal 
regardless of sex, which he could 
not say. In short, I certainly don’t 
want to argue that all the differe- 
neces between Europe and East 
Africa are superficial; but { do 
think we ought to distinguish 
between the many differences 
which are merely circumstantial, 
and the few contrasts which are 
fundamental. 


One matter on which I clashed 
with many of my African friends 
was over their horror, abhorrence 


and, frequently, intolerance they 
expressed towards the naked tribes 
of distant Karamoja which I visited, 
people who are not only intensely 
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friendly and happy (cattle 
raiding apart), but who have a 
surprisingly well formulated view- 
point about nakedness, which they 
have chosen to retain (as long as 
they can), having considered cloth- 
ed men and coherently rejected 
their way of life. It is a pity 
that other Africans still feel the 
need to be so on the defensive, in 
the psychological sense, that they 
must assert their own cultivation by 
such violent reactions. True most 
of them have opted out of thin- 
king about these areas, so when 
the subject comes up they are 
touched on the raw and respond 
impulsively. However, even here 
I found many of my African 
friends ready to consider new 
ideas, though on this subject ideas 
had to be more strongly expressed 
than usual before they would be 
taken up. 


One hears a great deal about 
East Africa developing ‘too fast’. 
I'm not sure what this means, 
but is no doubt a sort of truth 
in the suggestion. But few people 
who make this remark seem to 
realise that it is a purely abstract 
statement, without any practical 
application. Few historical move- 
ments could be considered as 
having proceeded at an optimum 
tempo for steady development 
without social disruption. No 
amount of pious regret will alter 
the pace at which East Africa is 
changing. All that its members 
can to is to learn to live amidst 
this rapid transformation scene, 
and so retain some ability to 
influence and direct the flood-tide 
of ‘progress’. Those who simply 
stand and wring their hands _ will 
certainly be swept away. 


There is, surely, so much to 
hope for in East Africa, for those 
with eyes to see. I haven't written 
of my own educational hobby 
horses, more by accident than 
design since they are very 
important. I might have talked 
ebout the brilliant system for 


teaching English in Uganda; the 
devotion of the lamen:ably under 
trained primary staffs; the problem 
of the half-educated boy who 
cannot complete his senior educa- 
tion; the exhilirating eagerness of 
the pupils; the inadequate provisi- 
on for schooling between O level 
and A level; the amazing intelec- 
tual attack, the serious open-mind- 
edness, the readiness to think and 
to discuss that I found in the 
university. With all the short 
comings, there are sound founda- 
tions for a constructive future. 


And far and wide I met a 
genuine non-racialism among 
Africans, not only among intellec- 
tuals but among work-a-day people 
I got to know everywhere. In 
many unexpected places I found 
myself welcomed not iv spite of 
the fact that I was a mzungu, not 
exactly because of it, but rather 
with the sense of being welcome 
anyway but with particular pleasure 
because I was white and a gesture 
was being made towards the 
breaking down of separating barr- 
ters; the easy friendliness of ‘If 
you want to be with us, we 
certainly want to be with you’ was 
altogether un-selfconscious. I found 
this wherever I went in Kenya as 
well as Uganda. I did meet 
hostility; I certainly didn't avoid 
places where I was told that I 
would find it; but such encounters 
were rare, and always concerned 
isolated individuals. 


People naturally ask me why I 
want to go back to East Africa, not 
just ‘Africa’. I don’t believe Africa 
exists any more than Europe does, 
and I regard ‘the African personal- 
ity’ asa myth-but that by the way. 
My choice of East Afrika is firm 
and considered, not accidental. 
East Africans ate forthcoming ina 
way which wins my immediate 
response. I have some very good 
friends from West Africa, 
and I intend to visit Nigeria as 
soon asIcan. As the result of 
their own social structure, West 


Africans have a __ sureness, 
a confidence which is wonderful. 
To call them friendly is a gross 
under-statement. But they have 
an ultimate self-sufficiency which 
I admire withouc sharing. East 
Africans, on the other hand, 
actually need other people, and 
so do I. With them there is a 
spontaneous communication which 
fulfils this need to commit 
oneself to other human beings, 
a spirit that answers something in 
me and draws me like a magnet. 


I have no doubt where I must 
conclude my impressions at the 
point to which my thinking always 
returns, to me the most remarkable 
and exhilerating factor in modern 
East Africa, and of so many 
other parts of the continent: the 
fundamental lack of bitterness. 
Go:dness knows, the purely 
internal political situations in Uga- 
nda and Kenya are complicated as 
in any countries in the world 
One can find African politicians 
far to the right of Lord Salisbury 


‘and, on the contrary, extremists 


who have jumped on _ the 
band-wagon of nationalism 
without even any very clear 
understanding of the issues. The 
former, where the exist, are losing 
their grip; the latter never really 
had any very strong grip - there 
is among East African intellectuals, 
and to some surprising degree 
elsewhere, an almost excessive 
level-headedness which means that 
however much noise they may 
make among themselves, demago- 
gues are not going to find these 
peoples easy prey. Yet behind all 
the political and racial disagreem- 
ents and squabblings-and there 
is a very general interest in such 
matters among the men - one 
seldom hears the note of vicious 
rancour so familiar in other areas 
of the world. Of course, the 
justifications for both racial and 
tribal antagonisms very greatly ia 
degree from district to district. 
Bat I am talking of something 
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which is general, which overrides 
even the keenest provocation and 
the justest sense of injury, as well 
as milder frictions. Afric2ns, in 
my experience, simply have not 
developed any talent for hating 
other human beings. They can 
be violent; they can, as I have 
good reason to know, follow rigid 
and primitive patterns of revenge; 
and, as we are all aware, in 
special and alarming ‘circumstances 
ritualistic savagery can lead to 
cruelty as wild, if not as sophis- 
ticated, as some of the atrocities 
witnessed in Europe between 1939 
and 1945. But this is all imper- 
sonal, following through a terrible 
and often naive logic of its own 
which can be traced to its causes 
in particular circumstances: In 
day-to-day affairs there is real 
mildness and gentleness. Politics, 
certainly, stimulate hard hitting; 
but even in political discussion, 


whatever the issue, it remains one 
to be argued over rather than 
fought over, Though there has 
sometimes seemed to me much 
stronger cause, I have not heard 
expressed the intense personal 
animosity which still openly exists 
between certain sections of social- 
ists and conservatives in Britain, 
for instance. This absence of 
fundamental bitterness seems to 
me a wonderful and almost incred- 
ible basis on which to begin the 
next stage of building these coun- 
tries, a constructive process with 
which I very much want to be 
associated. Of course, there will 
be muddle, mistakes, waste where 
do these not exist? There will be 
both wrong headedness and corru- 
ption. There will be infinite need 
and opportunity for human beings 
of all shapes and sizes to fight, and 
fight hard, for what they believe in. 
But it has come to me that this is the 


part of the world where I would 
now like to do my fighting. 


I knew I should never have tried 
to give impressions of East Africa. 
One can do this only about places 
which provoke simple, clear, cast- 
iron views, Every sentence I have 
written seems to me an over- 
simplification in some way or 
another: I want to say, ‘No, it's 
more complicated than that’ and 
write a paragraph. But let them 
stand. One should have the 
courage to make some generalisa- 
tions and outface the critics who 
preface their remarks with, ‘When 
you've been here as loug as | 
have..... ' No doubt they are 
sometimes right. But, though a 
child's vision will tell us different 
things, perhaps it can tell us as 
much as an old man’s. 
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Geoffrey Engholm 


Kwame Nkrumah and the Future of Africa 


(by John Phillips Faber and Faber, 1960 pp 272) 


In a recent article published in Encounter, 
Mr. Thomas Hodgkin suggested that 
Europeans are not likely to be able to make 
any sensible contributions to a proper under- 
standing of the future direction of social and 
political change in Africa. One of the reasons 
adduced for this view was the lack of compr=- 
hension by Europzans of African attitudes to 
the contemporary situation. African intelle- 
ctuals are conscious of the Union of South 
Africa, the war in Algeria, the colonial pre- 
sence of Portugal; Europeans talk of the 
passing of colonialism. The blandishments 
of the Free World are countered by allegations 
of neo-colonialism. As African countries 
slide one by one into independence, they 
become conscious of a thousand dangers and 
uncertainties. The gentleman in the pin- 
striped suit with offers of economic aid in his 
brief-case may be a more sinister character 
than the Governor in his plumed hat. Exactly 
how much technical assistance is compatible 
with true independence? 

Professor John Phillips, who was formerly 
the holder of the Chair of Agriculture at the 
University of Ghana has written a book which 
is probably more valuable for the light it 
throws on the mental processes of the author 
than that which it casts on contemporary 
politics in Africa. As a South African liberal 
Professor Phillips is painfully anxious that the 
newly-emergent states of West Africa should 
succeed. His attitude towards Nkrumah 
stops just short of adulation. If an African had 
written the chapter entitled “Kwame Nkru- 
mah — The Man”, reviewers would have 
started to drop broad hints about party hacks 
in the pay of the C.P.P. Professor Phillips is 
ingenuously agile in finding excuses for recent 
Ghanaian legislation which might at least have 
caused a slight raising of eye-brows. On the 
1957 Deportation Act Phillips comments “I 
venture the comment that as amour propre 
was involved, Dr. Nkrumah’s reactions at the 
time are understandable”. The Emergency 
Powers Act quickly led to the arrest of some 
50 Africans; Phillips states “There are strong 
arguments that the Government is justified in 
taking all the necessary precautions to assure 
swift action in the event of trouble”. The 


Unlawful Organisations Act, 1959 gives power 
to the Government to detain persons 
belonging to unlawful organizations for up to 
five years. Professor Phillips is fully equal to 
this; he reminds us that in Nehru’s India some 
10,000 people are imprisoned in the State of 
Kerala for political activities. Realising per- 
haps that two wrongs do not make a right he 
adds “... any number of examples of this kind 
of action by the administering authorities does 
not argue that the procedure is happy even if 
argued to be essential to law and order.” The 
National Assembly (Disqualification) Act, 
1959, was occasioned by “the lack of restraint 
shown by certain members...” On the Com- 
mission of Crime Act, 1959, which gives the 
Attorney-General considerable powers of 
detecting the commission of offences against 
the State, we learn “Dr. Nkrumah may have 
reasons for his desire to tighten the investiga- 
tion of crime”. Finally, there is extraordina- 
ry comment on the Offences Against the State 
(False Reports) Act, 1959. This Act provides 
the punishment (not exceeding 15 years) of 
persons making false statements injurious to 
the credit or reputation of Ghana or its 
Government. “For the long-established 
countries highly critical if not defamatory 
statements count for little, but for the newly- 
fledged ones may be harmful to the reputa- 
tion of the administration. Doubtless there 
is some force in these arguments.” 

Professor Phillips has something to say 
on all countries South of the Sahara. Indeed, 
there is quite a lot of useful information on 
the former French possessions of West and 
Equatorial Africa. Unfortunately although 
what we are told is informative it is not per- 
ceptive. There is absolutely no attempt to 
get the feel of political activity; we seem to be 
reading a high-class political gazetter. M. 
Senghor of Senegal is studious, poetic (this is 
surely different from saying someone writes 
poetry), versatile and redoubtable. M. Keita 
of the Mali Republic, on the other hand, is 
merely ‘able’. M. Houphouet -Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast does not appear to have any 
qualities, but has instead a ‘political 
philosophy’ — he is a “staunch anti-fede- 
ralist”. Has Professor Phillips forgotten 
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about the Council of the Entente? 

It is with some interest that the reader 
turns to examine what the Professor has to 
say about Uganda. We learn in the course of 
two and a half pages that Buganda has an 
acute tribal sense, that political parties tend 
to fragment and that there was a boycott of 
non-African traders. The Constitutional 
advance heralded by the Wild Committee is 
regarded as encouraging. It is suggested 
(quite correctly) that Buganda might hold up 
constitutional progress and the emark 
follows (like an elder statesman bankrupt of 
ideas gazing through the window with dulled 
eyes as he sips his port) “... let it be hoped 
that wiser counsel will prevail”. 

It becomes a matter of interest to deter- 
mine what Professor Phillips’ political philo- 
sophy might be. A brief paragraph in the 
Uganda section provides the answer. The 
Professor is a firm believer in Law and Order. 
If Dr. Nkrumah eliminates all opposition, 
that is all right because he is maintaining Law 
and Order. Writing of the Trade Boycott in 
Uganda, Phillips states “Unfortunately, there 
is a tendency is some liberal circles in Britain, 
Africa, and the United States to criticise the 
Government for taking firm measures against 
those responsible for boycotting and other 
reprehensible racial activities.” To Professor 
Phillips, the Devlin Report proves that the 
Governor “was wholly correct in taking early 
and firm action”. It was ‘amazing’ that the 
Devlin Commission should have referred to 
Nyasaland as a Police State—particularly in 


view of the manner this observation was 
likely to be regarded in elsewhere. There is 
also a suggestion that Mr. Macmillan’s 
famous ‘Wind of Change’ speech may have 
been a contributory factor in the Sharpeville 
uprising. “...The making of that particular 
speech in Cape Town at the moment was 
perhaps not much more politic than the Devlin 
Commission’s reference to Nyasaland as a 
police state during a time of particular stress”. 

While no one doubts the need for Law 
and Order, it seems clear that this is an 
unsatisfactory starting point for any analysis 
of political change in Africa today. Indeed, 
this reader is left with the strong impression 
that Professor Phillips is engaged in a sophi- 
stical argument which runs something like 
this: “Don’t you agree that Dr. Nkrumah is 
justified in doing this and that various other 


_ African leaders are similarly justified? If 


so, then you must agree that the South Afri- 
can Government is similarly justified, for 
after all these leaders are heads of Govern- 
ments and must keep Law and Order”. Still, 
it must be admitted that Professor Phillips has 
achieved the difficult feat of thoroughly ap- 
proving African independence while at the 
same time arguing for the liberal application 
of the Afrikaaner policy of Bantustan. And 
this is achieved by the hitherto neglected con- 
cept of Law and Order. Perhaps Professor 
Phillips can be persuaded to examine the 
pleasures of Heaven and Hell in a later 
volume. 


want to eliminate 


another team? 


Politics is like a game of cricket... 

You go in clean kit and try to play a straight ball... 

The game's the thing, chaps, and if you lose, 
you've got to go out with good grace... 

After all you'll get another chance at the next innings... 
There you are, with the opposition sending down 
googlies and horrid spinners and things that whizz at you... 

But if the bowler gets you, other chaps in your team 
will get a chance to hit him for six, I mean... 

You may want to beat the other team, but you don’t 
them 
After all, what's the point of playing cricket without 


Well now chaps, your umpires are going... 
I do hope you'll get along all right without us - 
Cheerio, chaps! 


— Sycorax 
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John lliffe 


IMPERIALISM AND POLITICS 


Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, with Alice 


Denny: Africa and the Victorians: the Official 
Mind of Imperialism’ (MacMillan, 1961. 45/- in 
England) 

This book is an attempt to explain why British 
statesmen helped to partition Africa. The thesis is that 
annexation and formal empire were the result of a 
political response to strategic necessities produced by 
the threat of nationalism in areas of Britain’s hitherto 
informal empire. In 1870 half the English army was 
in India—and was paid there. Economic historians' 
have suggested that only gold imports from India 
enabled Britain to maintain the free trade policy on 
which her prosperity depended. So India was vital 
and must be defended. This was a cardinal point of 
national policy. Defence depended on the lines of 
communication, through Egypt or round the Cape. To 
safeguard these, pressure had long been applied both in 
Egypt and South Africa. By 1870 nationalist reactions 
had begun among Boers and Egyptians, and eventually 
the only safe course was annexation. ‘The frontiers of 
empire’ as the authors write, were on the move’. 

After this, not only must India be defended, but 
the defences of India must be defended. To defend 
Egypt, the Nile Valley was seized—including Uganda? 
—while the Rhodesias were created to protect 
South Africa’s northern frontier. Concessions to the 
other European powers were made in the more valuable 
but strategically less dangerous areas of North and 
West Africa. The partition was complete. 

The possibility that official thinking in itself was 
a cause of late-Victorian imperialism’, observe the 
authors, ‘has usually been neglected’. It has, and this 
work has provided a most valuable rectification. But it 
has a wider importance than this, for the three Cam- 
bridge historians who have written it have raised 
political questions of great importance. They claim to 
have destroyed further the old theory of ‘economic 
imperialism’—England chose some of the poorest part 
of Africa—but this process has long been under weigh3 
particular interest. 

It is not likely to please any educated African to 
know that his country was a pawn in the game of 
imternational strategy, but he might pause to consider 
the picture of political action which the authors give. 
The policy of aristocratic English statesmen—particular- 
ly Lord Salisbury—was the defence of ‘essential nation- 
al interests.’ ‘They were doing no more than protecting 
eld interested in worsening circumstances’. The vague- 
ness of this policy is striking. Beyond it they merely 
responded to circumstances. Moreover, when they 
wished to annex — Uganda, for exmple — they were 


defying public oponion, and even parliamentary opinion. 
‘They appealed to the war agaist the slave trade — 
genuine but not ‘essential’—and did their best to form 
a public opinion. Later, Chamberlain proved himself 
a master of opinion-forming by connecting the Empire 
in the public mind with England’s economic prosper- 
ity. But these statesmen were never acting in response 
to popular pressure. They produced the popular 
pressure themselves. The picture of decision-taking 
without detailed policy, and without prior reference to 
public opinion, but purely in response to circumstances 
— this is a picture of which historians are becoming 
increasingly aware. It suggests a type of politics 
wholly different from that which most Africans, 
approaching independence, would seem to hold. Afri- 
can public opinion is unquestionably less informed 
than that of Victorian England. This puts constitution 
—making in a a new light. No longer is the essential 
point to secure the expression of public opinion, but 
to secure the best and ablest men at the top. 

It means, too that foreign policy is normally 
business for experts, not for electorates, and that for- 
eign policy is a jungle little affected by policy statements 
and election manifestos. The formulation of policy 
— save on the very vaguest level — is normally a 
secondary matter for politicians. Administrative 
ability and able response to circumstances are the 
over-riding essentials. 

That this is to some extent a recent picture of poli- 
tics, which has been greatly influenced by a school of 
historians sometimes known as the ‘Cambridge neo Ma- 
chiavellians‘ must also be admitted. The authors of this 
book share many of the views of this school, particulaly 
the view that what politicians do has little reference to 
what they say, and that what politicians say they are 
going to do bears almost no resemblance to what they 
are allowed by circumstances to achieve. The point 
is well put in one of Lawrence Durrell’s novels, where 
an old diplomat says that the most dangerous moment 
in diplomacy is when one feels free to act, rather then 
to responds. It would be interesting to know whether 
educated Africans feel this view of politics to be 
cynical. One fears that they might. 

But in criticism of the school, and of the book, 
it might be suggested that the theory of economic 
imperialism, as expounded by Lenin and later Marxist 
writers, is not destroyed by arguing that statesmen 
were not motivated by it. The essence of Marxist 
doctrine is that motives are distinct from causes, and 
that though Lord Salisbury may have been motivated 
by strategic considerations, the phase of history known 
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"as imperialism had’ distinct and more fundamental 


economic causes. The attack on imperialism as a 
theiry has, in. general, been misdirected. 

Last, it should be mentioned that this is not only 
a very important book for historians and students of 
politics, but also extremely entertaining, delightfully 
written, and above all full of quotations from Salis- 
bury’s official minutes, surely the most witty and laco- 
nic the official mind has yet produced. 


1. 1. eg. A. H. Imlah: ‘Economic Factors in the Pax Britannica’. 

2. The idea that Uganda would make a dangerous base for an attack on 
on Egypt was one of Salisbury’s peculiarities. A quick glance at 
ae account of the difficulties of the route might have disabused 

3 Keltie, who, writing in 1895, accused Britain of ‘the craven fear of being 
great’, recognised that ‘Africa she (England) valued mainly as 

stations to guard her route to her great Asiatic empire’. 
But he was talking of the period before the 1870s. 

4. For some of the fundamentals of this school, see Professor Herbert 
Butterfield : ‘The Whig In‘erpretation of History.’ 

perce wtatell  ‘Mountoi.ve’. 


Alex Mitchell 


ROHO 


(Makol School of Art, Makerere, 1961, 3/-) 


From the start think I must make it clear that, 
having undertaken to write a critical review of Roho 
the new journal produced by the School of Art at Ma- 
kerere, I am not at all sure that I regard myself as pro- 
perly qualified to do so, I do not really know what 
variety of specialised critical equipment is necessary to 
the professional evaluator of journals; but I do know 
that whatever it may be, it is not a variety I have ever 
consciously tried to acquire or develop. What follows, 
then, must be regarded simply as the reactions—for 
what they are worth—to this publication of one 
involved in various capacities in the visual arts. Since 
Roho is a journal produced almost entirely by people 
similarly involved in the visual arts, I can only for that 
reason hope that perhaps my reactions may have some 
validity. 

It seems to me that Roho should not be thought 
of just as a journal. For me its value and interest lies 
mainly in the fact that it is yet another manifestation 
of that violent and endlessly fecund creativity that 
characterises the School of Art at Makerere. It is not 
so long since I first visited Makerere—a mere nine or 
ten months—and I still have clearly with me that plea- 
surable sensation of surprise that I then experienced 
that any art school could be so little like a school, and 
so much like a rather large-scale working artist’s studio. 
To me, with a thousand tedious art school memories of 
brown still life groups and antique studies polished to 
inevitable death by assiduous thubs, the astonishing 
thing was and is that at all levels in the art school vital 
works of art are being produced. Since in many cases 
these works of art are from the hands of the very young 
and comparatively inexperienced, one must accept 


certain crudities of technique and approach. Nonethe- 
less at Makerere all the time one is conscious, not only 
of the urge to communicate, but further, astonishingly, 
of actual communication. For the painter and sculptor 
the student years are so often years of creative hiber- 
nation, when techniques alone seem of importance, and 
when the personal thing that the artist has to say must 
of necessity lie dormant. The School of Art at Make- 
rere is unusual in that technique and personal expres- 
sion, both in an infinite diversity, grow up hand in hand. 
I think it a very extraordinary place indeed. I have no 
doubt that at Makerere, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, the seeds are being planted of a future East African 
School—to use the word in a slightly different sense— 
of painting and sculpture. 

Roho has in full measure all the characteristics of 
its place of origin. It represents the work of both staff 
and students who never apparently disdain to work to- 
gether nor to exhibit their work side by side . . . an 
unusual tolerance between two generations. It is in 
turn amusing, profound, beautiful, and naive. It is 
always vigorous, frequently skillful, and occasionally 
crude. It is African, Asian, European, European- 
African, Asian-African, and European-Asian-African. 
It has all the power, violence and beauty of an “art- 
istic bomb”. 

It should, I think, be freely admitted that typogra- 
phically Roho often ends in disaster with some of the 
most curious spacing and most blurred letter press 
work I have ever seen; and certainly the letter tone of 
the pages has an infinite variety. Yet these typographi- 
cal disasters are nearly always immaterial in the long 
run. Apart from the fact that this is something that 
time and further experience will undoubtedly remedy, 
each disaster is nearly always one properly come by, 
inasmuch as it is arrived at in a spirit of adventure and 
experiment. Furthermore alongside each disaster there 
are far, far more pages that seem to me to “come off” 
visually and as writing . . . Bruce Kent’s “Ababumbi”, 
Jonathan Kingdon’s “Mountains of the Moon”, 
Betty Manyolo’s “Doubi Forest” with its moving and 
fantastic correspondence of word and image, Profes- 
sor Todd’s pungent and characteristic “Why Art”... 
the list could be considerably extended. 

This has turned out to be an “appreciation” rather 
than a “criticism”, but perhaps that is not a bad thing. 
I am an unashamed believer in what they are doing at 
Makerere School of Art; and, moreover, it seems to me 
that whenever it is at all possible art is something to be 
experienced and enjoyed. No work of art has been pro- 
duced without faults of some sort, and it is easy enough 
to feel “clever” about discovering a mass of unimport- 
ant faults. Roho has its full quota of faults, but in my 
view they are insignificant beside its virtues, its since- 
rity, and its intentions. One can only offer one’s cong- 
ratulations to all concerned in its production and await 
with interest the next edition. 
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Gary Gappert 


“The age-old times return, the rediscovered 
uni 
Sedar Senghor 


The Second Scramble for Africa has begun, 
Julius Nyerere has told us so. And an integral part 
of this scramble is. being conducted, not by foreign 
ministers, government agencies, or peace Corps projects 
but by a host of learned, and sometimes informed, 
writers, editors, and teachers, each seeking to record 
his own particular view and analysis of the “new” 
Africa that is springing to light on the heretofore “dark 
continent, (“Dark”, at least to the Americo-European 
world.) 

Not the least among these scholars scrambling to 
define the new trends in African thought and life, is 
the German co-editor of Black Orpheus ', Janheinz 
Jahn, whose recent book MUNTU2, is modestly hailed 
as “An Outline of the New African Culture.” 

Through his knowledge of new and traditional 
African art and artists, Jahn has created a very 
detailed, schematic outline of what he calls “neo- 
African culture”, a culture which he sees arising out of 
the older more traditional African ways. He even 
goes as far as to call this revival of African art an 
“African Renaissance”. 

In his book of eight chapters, Jahn gives us a 
highly interesting, documented account and analysis 
of this revival movement, relating both the old and new 
Africa together, with examples of art products which 
link the two culturally through the ages. 

Since each of Jahn’s chapters are so uniquely 
interesting (and illustrative), let us review them each 
briefly. 

Beginning with chapter one, “Skokian-Problem 
and Method,” Jahn refutes most of the common 
comtemporary views of African culture which hold it 
to be “Primitive, savage and prechistorical.” He also 
takes issue with the Malinowski school which sees all 
new African culture as “the result of European 
pressure and African resistance.”3 It is here that 
Jahn presents his two main theses, namely that all the 
traditional African cultures present a cultural unity of 
their own and that from this old aggregate African 
culture, there is springing forth a revived “spirit- 
ual phenomenon”; a phenomenon which is the 
neo-African culture that Jahn dubs “Muntu”, a term 
created from a Bantu word expressing the unity of 
humanity, both the quick and the dead, throughout the 
ages. 

From here Jahn takes his reader into an analysis 
of African influenced religion and dance forms as 
they are to be found in Negro Latin America (West 


AFRICAN RENAISSANCE? 


Janheinz Jahn and the New Africa 


Indies, Hati, Cuba). These chapters he calls “Voodoo 


The Embodiment of the Gods”, and “Rumba — The 
Meaning of the Dances.” 

In these chapters he seeks to introduce his view 
as to how European (and Christian) elements have been 
successfuliy intermingled with Africa elements, result- 
ing in new cultural forms that are dominated neither 
one by the other but instead represent a perfect blend 
of the two ancestral strains of culture. In effect this is 
“the carrying on of African traditions in a European 
language.” Thus, we are told “, . African culture 
suceeds in surviving its entry into the modern world,” 
with its integrity and independence of personality intact. 

The fourth chapter, “Ntu-African Philosophy,” 
gives us a look at what the author deems the basic 
principles of the traditional African culture, which 
principles are expounded in his next three chapters. 
Here Jahn from a study of the Bantu, Ruandese, and 
Dogo cultures, captures the common denominators of 
the “whole of African culture, both old and new”. 

The first of these common denominators is dealt 
with in chapter five, “Nommo—The Magic power of 
the word”. Here the introduction is to African medicine 
and poetry and we are shown how African man is 
“master of things” through the effable power of words, 
through Nommo: 

. Nommo is water and the glow of fire and seed 
and word in one. Nommo, the life force is the fluid 
as such, a unity of spiritual physical fluidity, giving life 
to everything, penetrating everything, causing every- 
thing.” 

Next we investigate the plastic arts of Africa, 
“sculpture, painting and mask”, in chapter six “Kuntu 
—Immutability of Style”. 

Here an African aesthetic is evolved and we learn 
that in true African art the product remains secondary 
to the process; art is never a thing but an attitude and 
activity. The designation of the object (through 
Nommo) is important, not the image itself. 

And the function of art? l'art pour l'art perhaps? 
Jahn answers: 

“The designation of these things is accordingly that 
they shall take on their function as forces of beauty, in 
order to give satisfaction to man.” 

The accent is on “forces.” 

“Hantu—History of Literature” follows in chapter 
seven and now the absence of written African languages 
is explained by the revelation that for many traditional 


fore, Inc., New York. Translated by 
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sane me OF CULTURE CHANGE, B. Malinowski, Yale University 


1. Reviewed in the November issue of TRANSITION by Gerald Moore. 
Marjorie Grene. 
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African societies the language of the talking drum 
served as the only literature form necessary. In fact 
for communication, this drum language was far superior 
io ine written word in that it passed though the 
impenetrable jungle much more rapidly. 

Jahn explains: 

“The young European learns in school to connect 
opticai phonetic signs with their meaning and in the 
same way the young African had formerly to learn the 
art of understanding the acoustical phonetic signs of 
the drums”. 

This drum language, suppressed as “heathen” by 
zealous missionaries led to the gradual growth of the 
Africans’ use of the missicn-introduced languages of 
French, and English, resulting in today’s profusion of 
novelists such as Amos Tutuola and Peter Abrahams. 

These writers, and many others are representative 
of the much-vaunted movement in African literature 
termed “Négritude”, which Jahn describes as the move- 
ment expressing “avowal of Africa” and encompassing 
the embracement of the writers’ African heritage. 

As Jahn describes the history of the African novel: 

“We may say that it began with the rejection of 
the African tradition and the emphasis on Christianity, 
but turned further and further away from Christianity, 
and has now returned to the African way of thinking.” 

In Jahn’s final chapter “Blues—The Conflict of 
Cultures” we are brought to face one of his minor 
theses, that is that many American Negroes, serving in 
the art disciplines of literature, poetry and jazz, are 
actually representing aspects of their original parent 
culture. 

These “black souls in a white world”, according 
to Jahn, have been turned away by racial prepudice 
from the mainstream of American art, and have been 
forced therefore to “seek their salvation in the 
acquistion of their African heritage......” 

Here Jahn is forced to stretch considerably in 
documenting his claim and although he states that 
‘culture is not tied to chromosomes,” he leaves us 
virtually no other explanation for the understanding of 
how the “residual Africa” persists in today’s fifth and 
sixth generation American Negro. 

It is indeed true that most Negro artists in America 
are out of the mainstreams of comtemparary Anglo- 
American art, and that from this exclusion they have 
created a distinctly individualistic art, but it is an art 
form that is Negro-American not Afro-American. (If 
we are going to allow the African claim to a distinct 
art form let us in turn be just as generous to the Ame- 
r.can Negro).4 

Jahn sums up here by tracing again the impact of 
European influences on African life and culture and 
again asserts that this impact led not to the mere 
copying of European culture, but to the “surival and 
spiritual rebirth of the old traditional forms of African 
culture...” 

All told , these eight chapters of MUNTU make up 


a remarkable and highly entertaining tour de force. 
Certainly Jahn is to be commended for his adroit 
synthesizing of a comprehensive cultural pattern that 
fits both the new and the old artistic efforts of African 
society. Jahn, while no apologist for African. affairs, 
certainly makes no bones about the fact that this was 
a labour of love. 

But alas, his carefully woven pattern, like so many 
similarily constructed patterns, just does not fit the 
case. The facts of African art as Jahn presents them 
(and to his credit he did not select only the facts that 
supported his case) just do not give convincing 
support to Jahn’s theses, We just cannot support 
wholemindedly the rightness of his claims. 

To begin with his first claim, that all African 
culture in its traditional form had an integral, organic 
unity is just not substantiated by the three or four 
traditional cultures that he presents references from. 

Even Jahn seems to recognize the weakness of this 
claim in places and he hurries in with the suggestion 
that the absolute, historical truth of his re-constructed 
African culture really does not make that much differ- 
ence; it is only important that we, and they, think it is 
true, for: 

“The present and future . . . will be determined by 
the conception that African intelligence forms of the 
WO ccihxs Only where man feels himself to be heir and 
successor to the past has he the strength for a new 
beginning.” 

This argument we are much more willing to accept. 
in the modern view of Friendell that holds that “all his- 
tery is myth and saga”, we can appreciate the need 
for an old African culure to be re-constructed at least 
in the minds of the Africans. The building of a new 
edifice of African culture dozs indeed need the presence 
of an older foundation of African culture and thought; 
but it is not entirely necessary that we claim this 
foundation to have antecedents in the long years of 
historical processes, 

The success and future of any new culture arising 
out of Africa (or any similarly constituted racial or 
ethn:c group), depends, not upon what actually was, 
but upon what the people therein believe was. As long 
as people, practicising these new cultural forms, believe 


4. Notes in passing .. . 


a) Negroes Richard Wright and Sidney Bechet, who spent long ex-patriate 
years in Paris, represent at least two American-born artists, rejected from 
the mainstream of American art, who sought their salvation, not in their 
racial heritage, but elsewhere in the Western World. Jahn himself reports 
on Wright’s trip to Ghana where Wright recalls, “I was black and they were 
black but it did not help me.” 


b) Negro painter Jacob Lawrence certainly has not sought refuge in his 
racial past; his subjects are all taken from either his own experience in 
Harlem or from significant moments in American history. 


c) James Baldwin, rising Negro novelist, author of GO TELL IT ON 
THE MOUNTAIN, currently is on assignment in Africa for New Yorker 
magazine. Perhaps he willl now discover his racial past and connect it to 
his own vigorous Negro American tradition. 


February issue of Die Kultur, “. . . I have not found in my travels ... the 
from such anti-African writers as Wolfgang Bretholz, who writes in the 
new African Africa. For where Africa is new it is no longer Africa but a 
bad copy of Europe, and where Africa is African it is the old Africa that 
has gained nothing froni de-colonialization and independence and has lost 
nothing as a result of industrialization and Africanization.” 


5. In spite of his faults of argument, Jahn ts a pl t change 
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and revere their imagined oneness of racial heritage 
and cultural ancestry they will be, in fact, forming an 
effective and rooted cultural movement. A movement 
not rooted perhaps in historical fact but in historical 
belief, arising from the discreet use of historical imagi- 
nation and reconstructed memory. This will suffice for 
the foundation.® 


This now leads us to Jahn’s second thesis, that a 
neo-African culture, based upon such a foundation, 
does exist at present. Here we are in wholehearted and 
wholeminded agreement with him. Any alert observer 
can tell that in the past ten or fifteen postwar years a 
definite cultural surge has been taking place in Africa. 


From the wind-swept shores of La Réunion to the 
palm-sprinkled beaches of Tanganyika, and from the 
squalor of racially oppressed slums in Johannesburg to 
the blasé sophistication of multi-racial cafés in Kam- 
pala, a witness can take extensive testimony to the 
art productivity of “new” Africa. 


It is true, as Jahn describes, that from the Premier 
of Senegal to Richard Rive of South Africa to Uganda’s 
Gregory Maloba, that new African expressions are 
coming to the world in the mediums of poetry, novels, 
and the plastic arts. 


Is this “Muntu”? Who cares? Does it really need 
a name? 


But if it does not have a name, does it then have 
unity? Yes, in a sense it does .Although we dismissed, 
without hesitation, the disputed unity of the traditional 
African culture, we need not do the same for the pre- 
sent African culture. For, as the political and intel- 
lectual leadership of Africa combine in their mental 
and physical efforts to throw off the remnants of Euro- 
pean domination, they are undergoing mutual emo- 
tional and intellectual experiences that are bound to 
lead to the creation of some sort of continental person- 
ality and culture. 


The potent appeal and universal enlightenment of 
uhuru will undoubtably lead to the already predicted 
forms of economic and political co-operation and feder- 
ation. But it is to be expected that these forces, released 
by the attainment of the processes of self-determina- 
tion, will also leave in their wake the social and cul- 
tural achievements of an universal flowering of the 
African spirit, flowering which, while planted perhaps 
under the pressure of colonialism, has assiduously been 
cultivated in the mutual struggle for independence, and 
now seeks its own direction in the free sunlight of the 
untrammeled dignity that comes with  self-determina- 
tion. 


6. A “Western” example of the power of belief in such a collective myth 

is offered by the United States Marine Corps. A majer genera! in that dlite 

fighting group, when questioned as to the validity of its fighting reputation 

in the War of 1812, replied, “How the hell would I know? But I have 

ig vit for 23 years, and I’m going to go right on fighting as if it 
so. 
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Yes, a new, unified African culture is being form- 
ed, a culture which has a universal appeal, based not 
on the imagined unity of a pre-recorded culture, but on 
those irreducible principles of freedom and fraternity 
that always served the very best potentialities of man’s 
creative spirituality. 

So read MUNTU; no one interested in Africa can 
afford not to, for in spite of its sometimes illogically- 
reached conclusions, it does represent a comprehensive 
viewing of the belief and prejudices upon which the 
African leaders of today and tomorrow will most likely 
be acting. 


“Significant history is the record of the develop. 
ment of life towards higher forms.” 


—Amaury de Riencourt 


Peter Dane 


Past life’s middle 

The bones grow brittle, 
The flesh feels dry, 

The skin hangs awry. 
Age hardens old places, 
And blurs old faces, 

The skin hasn’t much 

Of its old sense of touch: 
Nothing more comes near, 
Nothing more grows dear . 
One cannot dote 

On the vague remote. 
One can button-hole it, 
One can control it. 

The senses stunted, 

The eye grown blunted, 
Can smooth out the dimple, 
Make the varied simple. 
Withered hands 

Rule the lands. 
Slow-moving age 

Drags into its cage, 

Inside its bars, 

Youth and the stars: 

Claws in its hand 

The running sand. 
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Richard Le Fanu 


In Search of a Character 


Graham Greene (Bodley Head 10/6d) 


This book contains two African journals written 
by Graham Greene at an interval of nearly 20 years. 
The second and slighter one “Convoy to West Africa” 
contains his notes on a journey from Liverpool] to 
Freetown in 1941. It is of marginal interest compared 
with the Congo Journal, written partly in Leopold- 
ville, partly on the river and in the Missions and 
leproseries of the Belgian Congo in the early part 
of 1959. 

The author explains that when he went out, he 
already had the idea of a novel forming in his head 
— based on the arrival of a stranger in a remote leper 
colony: the novel was of course A burnt out Case* on 
which he actually set to work four months after his 
return. The journal is a record of scraps of real and 
imaginary dialogue and incidents, some of which found 
their way into the novel, some which were discarded 
— of some interest as he modestly suggests, as an 
indication of the kind of raw material novelist retains 

Yes, indeed, and his greatest problem was that to 
start which he only had the vaguest idea about his 
central character, he begins “All that I know about the 
story I am planning is that a man ‘turns up’... the 
novel is an unknown man and I have to find him.” So 
we are able in a way to look in on the creative process, 
to see the incidents of the plot fall into place and the 
character of X — Querry—gradually emerge, the great 
architect at the end of his vocation, victim of a kind 
of sensual exhaustion, a burnt-out case in fact, ready 
for the cure. 

On this occasion, though, something seems to have 
gone wrong and it is hard to view Querry otherwise 
than as one of Greene’s less satisfactory creations — 
if not an outrageous poseur, then at least an extraordi- 
narily tiresome sort of person. His creator seems to 
have felt the same: ‘Never had a novel proved more 
recalcitrant or more depressing’, he says in his introdu- 
ction, “The reader had only to endure the company of 
Querry for a few hours’ reading, but the author had to 
live with him and in him for several months”. 

In fact much of the journal does make rather 
depressing reading—cookroaches, mosquitoes, intense 
heat and humidity, bad dreams, “the wing of melanc- 
holia” and of course the essential detailed notes on the 
disease itself and its terrible ravages. But in spite of 
all this, the journal is extraordinarily rewarding, for 
its flashes of acute observation and memorable 


Reviewed in Transition 1 by Roland Hindmarsh 


passages of description and more especially for what 
it tells us about the mysterious and intriguing persona- 
lity of the author, 

Here are a few random quotations (Greene says 
he has little visual imagination and only a short 
memory): 

“Egrets like patches of arctic snow stand among 
the small coffee coloured cattle” (Piqueboeufs, he dis- 
covers later, not egrets) 

“The colour of the water a polished pewter: the 
clouds seem to shine upwards from below the pewter 
surface ... men standing in the pirogues have their 
legs extended by their shadows in the water, so that 
they have the appearance of wading”. 

“The pretty young girl who goes ashore and stands 
above rubbing her back and buttocks against a tree 


_trunk” (another ‘lovely young woman in green with a 


fish’ takes his fancy and he asks Father Georges 
whether he could buy her as a wife for the trip — but 
there are too many complications). 

Then we have the struggle for the “dreaded 
essential opening sentence” which finally yields “the 
cabin passenger wrote in his diary a parody of Des- 
cartes ‘I feel discomfort, therefore I am alive,’ then sat 
pen in hand with no more to record”. 

So one turns back to “A Burnt out Case” and 
while it’s true that Querry does not really come off — 
and this is a serious flaw — the other characters are 
brilliantly realised -— the odious Rycker, failed 
seminarist and sexual bully, the admirable Doctor 
Colin, the journalist Parkinson, grotesque but not 
unsympathetic, the Fathers worrying more about their 
building and lighting than over problems of theology 
and spiritual guidance. The background is splendidly 
done, the claustrophobic feel of forest and river, the 
raffish provincial town, the euphoria of the Mission, 
the strange and horrifying world of the leper hospital. 
To all this, the journal gives an extra dimension, a 
second shock of recognition. 

“As one grows older”, Graham Green writes in 
his Introduction, “The writing of a novel doesn’t 
become more easy and it seemed to me when I wrote 
the last words that I had reached an age when another 
full-length novel was beyond my powers”. It is hard 
to accept this. “A Burnt out Case” is perhaps not 
the most successful of his recent novels but it contains 
many evidences of his unique quality as an artist, a 
grave haunting beauty in the writing, a rare and 
charitable insight into men’s minds and hearts. 
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F. B. Welbourn 
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A Christian in Politics 


The Hour after Midnight By Colin Morris (Longmans 1961, 16] ) 


In a country which, on the eve of independence, 
still boasts clubs ‘for Europeans only’, there is perhaps 
no harm in being reminded once again of the practical 
implications of this attitude when it is translated in 
terms of an established settler comunity, determined 
not only to stay but to stay as it is. Despite the fact 
that he believes Kenneth Kaunda — the recognised 
jeader of Northern Rhodesian nationalism — to be 
wholly committed to a policy of non-violence; despite 
the fact that he himself has shown his, precisely Chri- 
stian, hope for the future by resigning the charge of 
a church and becoming vice-president of a multi-racial 
political party, Colin Morris obviously thinks that 
violence in Northern Rhodesia can be avoided only 
by a miracle. And, if there, what then of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union, where racial policies are 
even more marked? Is there no hope for Africa but 
in a conflagration which, spreading northwards, will 
challenge even Julius Nyerere’s determisaation to base 
citizenship not on colour but on worth? 

We are all involved. In one way or another, the 
future of Africa will be determined by the British 
Governments Immigration Bill; by the accommodation 
offered to African diplomats in Washington; by my 
daily dealings with Africans and Asians in Kampala 
—and not only with the educated elite but with house 
servants and the beggar in the street, But I could 
agree even more wholly with Morris if he was old 
enough to have experienced conditions in England 
before the second world war. If he had been warned 
by Christian parents not to become ‘too familiar with 
the village boys’; if he had seen the degradation 
which could be produced by unemployment in the 30’s: 
if he had known the bitterness of Englishmen against 
their English bosses, I do not think he would inter 
pret the situation in Africa solely in terms of race. 
Nationalism’, he says, ‘seems to me to be a sustained 
revolt of the human person against the brutalizing 
consequences of a system which judges men by the 
arbitrary standard of biological accident’. But substi- 
tute for biological the word economic and surely there 
is an immediate definition at least of the origins of 
communism. ‘Above all else’, he writes, ‘the African 
desires to be treated as a human being’. (Why, then, 
call Africans by that essentially dehuraanising phrase, 
the African?). ‘It is his manhood and self-respect 
for which he is fighting’. Well, so were the French 
revolutionaries, the Chartists, the Russians in 1916 
and, more recently, against those same Russians. the 
Hungarians and the East Germans. To be treated as 


men, and not as children or an inferior species — this 
is what men deserve and will, if necessary, demand by 
force. But it is not colour alone that robs men of 
this desert. The problem in Africa, which is too 
often defined in terms of colour, is not so simple. It 
is just that colour gives one more excuse for man’s 
age-long inhumanity to man, 

This is the rub for Ugnda. Colour is likely to be no 
problem, unless the Bazungu make it for ourselves. 
But already there are African Christians who com- 
plain (just as Cromwellian England discovered that 
‘new presbyter is but old priest writ large’) that Afri- 
canization of the Church means simply that they have 
exchanged their missionary masters for the domination 
of their own clergy. For years there have been Afri- 
can parents to complain that their sons frora Makerere 
are too proud to go home. What benefit, in fact, will 
the man in the street obtain by exchanging a white 
Governor for a black Head of State? An influx 
of foreign money, no doubt; a gradual rise in material 
standards. But will he be treated with any more 
respect? Will he feel like the old Liverpool labourer 
who signed for the return of the old days when he 
could meet his employer face to face, instead of 
having to toe the line of brash trade unionists? What 
do African politicians really want? Do they want free- 
dom for Africans to govern themselves? or do they 
want freedom for themse!ves to govern Africans? 
The difference is vast; and it might make all the differ- 
ence between a progressive, egalitarian state and a 
communist revolution. Political power is in process 
of being handed over to the African equivalents of 
Chiang Kai Shek; and there seems to be no guarantee 
whatever that they will not, in due course, deserve a 
Mao Tse Tung. Unless their basic policy recognises 
that all men desire to be treated as human beings 
their fate is sealed; and who knows whether African 
communism will be better or worse than its fellows 
elsewhere? 

What, in these circumstances, does a Chistian 
do? (Colin Morris writes specifially as a Christ- 
ian; and this question is therefore proper to a review 
of his book). It is easy enough to say that proper 
relations between man and man cannot be imposed. 
Tt is clear enough, for instance, that no ‘open gate’ 
policy in Britain will ever make Englishmen as a 
whole like immigrant coloureds. Is not the proper 
tack therefore. to be the salt of human relations, 
hcping to season the relations of all men by the 
cxumple of our own? But in certain situations (such 
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as Morris found in Chingola) simply to establish a 
certain type of human relation (to invite an African to 
your house) is to become politically involved. The 
same sort of involvement is likely to occur, almost 
anywhere in Uganda, if an Anglican invites to his 
house a member of the Democratic Party: or a Mu- 
nyoro a Muganda. It is, in fact, almost impossible 
to act in a political society without political signifi- 
cance; and for Morris the political situation was so 
serious that he must take the final step into active mem- 
bership of a political party, committed to aims which, 
as he believed, his Christian faith (if not precisely his 
calling as an ordained minister) demanded, 

He justifies his action by reference to the unques- 
tionably political pronouncements of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and to the fact that ‘the object of Jesus 
Christ’s concern was not organized religion in its re- 
moteness that mistook irrelevance for holiness, but 
the teeming life of the world.’ He might, I think, 
have gone further and used the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Mark as a clear political warning to the Jews 
that, if they did not accept the wind of change, with 
had blown them into the Roman Empire, they were 
doomed to destruction as a nation. But neither Jesus 
nor the prophets before him formed political parties. 
They were content to indicate the direction of the 
wind of change. Does this have any bearing on the 
political action of Christians in modern Uganda? 


The first is that times have changed. Popular 
political parties are both possible and relevant, as 
they were not in ancient Jewry or the empire of 
Augustus. Direct political action has become a 
possibility for all men; and ‘is it not a little short of 
blasphemy to suggest that there is one sphere cf th> 
world’s activity, the political, over which Christ is not 
King? And is it not this that we are implying when 
we demand that His Church should abandon the order- 
ing of society to the Devil?. These are questions 
which the Anglican Church in Uganda might well take 
to heart, provided it can remember that politics is a 
matter of electing a good government, not of kezping 
the Roman Catholics out of power. 


But, in the second place, ‘the Church has become 
a symbol of the dishonesty of the West’ (this was 
written by a South African; but it is largely true in 
Kenya and not altogether untrue in Uganda); and 
‘African Christians are unwilling to stand outside the 
nationalist movement and judge it critically when need 


arises’. (A Muganda Christian said to me recently that 
English Christians find it difficult to understand why 
Baganda Anglicans are mainly traditionalists. 


But the answer is surely the same as to the 
question, Why are most white Christians in 
Northern Rhodesia racialists? — that all men are at 
heart Sitakange (what I have I hold) and find it extre- 
mely difficult to differ from the mob. While there 
must be Christians at the centre of the political parties, 
as committed and active to particular policies as is 


possible without idolatry, the primary Christian calling 


in the political sphere is still to prophecy — to total 
involvement in the life of society, but unsparing criti- 
cism of that society, and of its rulers, when they forget 
the purpose for which man is made. ‘Christ’ said 
Athanasius, ‘became man that men might become 
gods’; and it is exactly to this total involvement that we 
may be in a better position to give new life: to this 
standing aside that we may be more deeply involved— 
exactly to this that Christians are committed by our 
faith in the Incarnation. But it is not certain that a 
nationalist government can tolerate such criticism; and 
the Church may still have to ‘face the dreadful chal- 
lenge . . . to withstand the demands of a natiozalism 
gone mad, at whatever cost’. 


Dancing & Cabaret 
at 


the 


BAGATELLE CLUB 
(Kampala) 


Now ! 
LUIGIA CANOVA — Italian Firebrand 
Soon !! 


TOYA WONG — Chinese fan dancer 
LORNA DANA — the Cat from Paris 


PATRIA — danseuse extraordinaire 


FLUFFLES LA FOLIE — tassle tossing riot 
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SQUIRREL’S HOUSE 


By Edward Fry | 


Dynamite Joe was the best rock blaster in California 
Joe loved to blast rocks apart. 
No one could do it any better than Dynamite Joe. 


One day the foreman came to Dynamite Joe and said, 
«I havea BIG job for you to do. 

We are building a new road. 

The road must go right through a big, big hill. 

The hill is all rock.» 


Dynamite Joe was happy. He liked this kind of work. 
He liked to work fast. 

He liked to work hard, 

He liked to work out-of doors. 


Joe took a rock drill in each hand. 
He drilled holes in the rock 
The holes were for sticks of dynamite. 


Joe ran back and got some dynamite sticks. 
He put one in each hole. 
He worked fast, using both hands at the same time. 


Next, Dynamite Joe put some blasting caps into the holes 
He connected them to some wire and covered up the holes 
Then he ran back, taking the wire with him. 


The wire was attached to a plunger, 
Then Joe yelled, «READY!» 
He pushed down the plunger. 


The dynamite went «<BOOM!> 

Little pieces of rock flew way up in the air. 
There was a lot of dust. 

Trees were knocked down. 


Dynamite Joe ran up to the big hole with a shovel. 
He shoveled out all the little pieces. 
He worked very fast and very hard. 


Soon Joe was ready to start all over again. 
He took his two drills, one in each hand .. . zzzzz! 
He made more holes and put in the dynamite, 
connected the blasting caps, 
ran back. . 
READY! 


BOOM! 


By lunch time Dynamite Joe had blasted away half 
of the hill. 
Soon it would be ready for the road. 


Joe happened to look up. 
There on top of the rocksat... a... litele 
grey ... squirrel. 


The squirrel was very sad. 

«Please don’t blast any more,» said the squirrel. 
«My wife lives here. My children live here.» 
«OK,» said Joe, and he stopped working. 


The foreman asked Joe why he had stopped working. 
«I can’t do it,» said Joe. 

«Why not?» asked the foreman. 

«Squirrel’s house,» said Joe. 


«Look here,» said the foreman. «We can’t stop 
just because there is a squirrel’s house here. 
The plans are made, and we have orders from § 
Washington.» 


«I can't help it,» said Joe. 
«I can’t do it. 


«That little squirrel lives here.» 


The foreman went to the other men. 

He asked them to blast the rock. 

But Joe told them about the grey squirrel. 
And they wouldn't do it, either. 


The foreman asked the other men why they wouldn't 
blast the rock. 
«Squirrel’s house,» said the men. 


The foreman grew very angry. 

He didn't know what to do. 

So he took a plane and flew to Washington 
to find out what to do. 


: 
t 


The people in Washington were perplexed. 
They held meetings. 


They talked and talked. Cd ky N 
They drew angry doodles on their papers. 


But no one knew what to do. 


Finally they went to the president. | | RKE ? 
«Mr. President, what we do? «they asked. ™ 


«No one in California will blast the rock, and we 
cannot build the road.» 

The President thought and thought. ici 

sIf no one in California will blast the rock, then re .then try delicious 
I will go to California and blast it for them,» 


he said. Chinese Turkey at 


_ The President got into his big airplane. 
He flew to California. 
i Lots of other men came with him. the 


| The President climbed up the hill to blast the rock. 
Dynamite Joe was watching. 

The grey squirrel was watching. 

The foreman and all the other men were watching. 


The President started to drill. 


The President looked up. 

There sat the little grey squirrel. 

The little grey squirrel was crying. 

sls this your home?» asked the President, 
The little squirrel nodded. «Yes.» 


«Oh,» said the President. 

He turned to the foreman. 

| «Il can't do it,» the President said. 

i «But why not?» asked the foreman. 
<Squirrel's house,» said the President. 


Everybody cheered, 


and CHEERED 


and CHEERED. 


Near UDYAM HOUSE, KAMPALA. - 
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New Poet: 


LOVE 


And that was the beginning: 
(in that first bate February room) 
dawn parting the curtains of your eyes 


and revealing spring. 


THE LOVER 


We were strangers, once: 
shadows engaging shadows 
gathered with mist 

and flung headlong 

through the few o'clock streets 
in search of the each-other 
that is always ourselves: 
stumbled, caught, held 

iS and looked (mirrored 

as two gulls at dusk 

in frenzied pursuit 

a of another night’s sustenance) 
to linger and speak 

in a nightlike way 

of time and the wind 
gathering behind us, 

of the inn before us 

as a tabernacle. 


The cup of your loins 

2 was full, that night, 

cA end | drank for sustenance 
; against the lonely search 
of nights to come, 
drank and poured 

and drank again 

til your thighs leapt 

like wings in autumn, 
only to return springing 
and springlike. 


Colin Roy 


CORRECTION 


As a final inducement, 

the ambassador said, . 
By the way, Kampala is said to be 
the place where rainbows end. 

He would be surprised to know 


that he was only partly right. 
But it makes all the difference. 
This is the place 

where rainbows begin. 


But who stays to drink 
another night 

stays to smith 

the self he seeks, 

to slake the thirst 

of his loneliness, 
beknighting the cup 

til it becomes chalice, 
turning blood of man 
into blood of time - 


I stayed, 

and we are strangers still: 
shadow and substance 

in nightly communion 

at an altar of fire, 
suspended in the frantic flight — 
to yield the selves 

forged for each other, 

to drink and replenish 
and drink again: 

spirit and flesh locked 

in perpetual promise 


of perpetual promise. 
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His short time in Africa has 
synchronized with dramatically 
rapid _ political, _— constitutional, 
economic and social changes, some 
of them frightening in their intensity 
and potential for good or evil. 

Of these he has shown an acute 
awareness, but frequently overlooks 
the fact that Church leaders have 
shared that increasing awareness 
for a much longer time. He is on 
safe ground when he avers that the 
priesthood in East Africa, as also 
the educationists, the administrative 
officers and others must be prepared 
to share in the process. of 
Africanization. 

That the Holy See was aware of 
this long before he was, however, is 
so clearly apparent from the fact 
that the African Hierarchy now 
number nearly 50, including 
Archbishops and one African, 
Cardinal; that the Rector of the 
Kisubi Seminary and of others is 
an African and that in East Africa 
parish after parish today is wholly 
staffed by an indigenous clergy. 

Synchronously there are indepen- 
dent Congregations of African nuns, 
canonically erected under Episcopal 
or Pontifical control, and brothers 
under their own superiors, many 
doing spiritual work: of devoted 
and efficient service in East Africa. 

From time to time, but half- 
heartedly, tribute is paid to 
Government officers who, altruisti- 
cally and selflessly, are training men 
who are often largely incompetent 
and unqualified, to replace them. 

Hardly ever, and certainly not in 
this article, is a parallel tribute paid 
to European priests who train 
indigenous clergy to take over their 
parishes or other seniority, and who 
at great sacrifice, readily move at 
the call of obedience to another area 
or territory. But this has been 
going on steadily in some dioceses 
for generations. 

He is on safe ground when he 
claims that many priests “may be 
teaching, headmastering, administra- 
ting, or iuspecting — functions for 
which they are untrained, un- 
qualified”; that “they are amateurs 
and jacks-of-all trades”. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


By the same token the early 
administrative officers, who kept 
the peace kept communications 
and collected taxes, were their own 


executioners. Naturally their 
functions had to change with 
changing circumstances. But I 


feel sure that the author, upon 
reflection, would agree that, slowly 
but steadily, the Church has seen to 
it that the priests coming to East 
Africa have brought with them, 
more accredited qualifications than 
previously. Hence there are more 
graduates, postgraduates, medically 
qualified, technically skilled, 
and others, with commercial, 
administrative and varied profes- 
sional experience and qualifications, 
who, today, swell the ranks 
of mission employees, who by 
reason of an enlightened govern- 
ment policy, are most valuably 
supplemented by lay staff similarly 
qualified, It can no longer be claim- 
ed that only Government officers 
and the attached lay-staff are 
qualified and efficient, and that the 
priests are unqualified and mere'y 
possess consecrated _ inefficiency. 
That day has gone, if it ever 
existed. 


We go all the way with Mr. 
Hindmarsh in agreeing that hedo- 
nistic materialism is a more 
insidious enemy than Communism, 
but find it difficult to understand 
why, when he speaks of its negation 
of spiritual values, he so signally 
fails to relate this to the incompara- 
ble value of Catholic teaching con- 
cerning it. Elsewhere he speaks of 
the growth of “narrow orthodoxy in 
inessentials”, but his thesis implies, 
rather than gives expression to the 
belief, that the rather maligned 
missionaries wove an enduring pat- 
tern into the fabric of a Christ- 
ianity that is the strongest bulwark 
against that materialism of which he 
rightly complains, This is a ray of 
light that he allows briefly to filicker 
over the indigenous branch of the 
Universal Church. 


He would have been well advised 
to omit a number of minor and 
unworthy criticisms. An outstand- 
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ing example is that missionaries 
throw parties for civil servants and 
attend sundowners at Government 
House. Well well! The truth is, of 
course, that such parties are 
extremely rare and circumscribed; 
that if they never return hospitality 
so readily given and warmly 
appreciated, they are accused of 
regarding officials as secular, and 
ergo, taboo, and that they have 
some support in the words: — 


“John the Baptist came neither eat- 
ing bread no drinking wine and you 
say ‘He hath a devil’. 1he Son of Man 
is come eating and drinking and you 
say ‘Behold a man that is a glutton 
and a drinker of wine, and a friend of 
publicans and sinners’. And wisdom is 
justified by ail her children”. 

Another unfortunate comment is 
that the missionary today resembles 
the civil servant in another aspect, 
for he goes on leave. It is true that 
in the pioneering days, the White 
Fathers came to Africa for life. 
That life was a very short one, and 
after a very brief tour of service, 
they died of malaria and black- 
water, and were buried with mono- 
tonous regularity round the Lakes 
of Central Africa. Today, thanks to 
anti-malaria precautions and, sub- 
ject to the exigencies of their work, 
they keep in better health, render 
more efficient service, and on the 
average complete a tour of eight 
years before going home to recupe- 
rate, to report on their work, and, 
possibly, to take a further qualify- 
ing course, It is much the same with 
the Mill Hill Fathers and those of 
other Congregations. 


“As time went by”, one reads, 
“they came to care less and less 
about the vernaculars”. I would 
submit that this is a distortion of 
the truth. Apart from the fact that 
they regularly hear confessions and 
give sermons in the vernacular, is 
the irrefutable fact that in territory 
after territory in Africa it is the 
missionaries who have chiefly been 
responsible for compiling dictiona- 
ries, grammars, phrase books, and 
other language studies, and that it 
is impossible to carry out further 
accredited studies without building 
upon these. It would not be difficult 
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to add a bibliography to illustrate 
this, nor to supply names of priests 
engaged in senior capacities in the 
Departments of African Studies, in 
universities, both Catholic and 
neutral. 

We could all cite examples of 
Africans laughing in the wrong 
place when films of the Passion are 
shown, just as I have seen a 
European child deciding aloud 
when seeing the wonderful coloured 
film of the Coronation at West- 
minster Abbey, that the Duke of 
Norfolk resplendent in his robes, 
and receiving the guests was God, 
his next guess being that he must be 
Jesus, and his final loudly spoken 
assertion being that he must be 
Major L—who was locally dressed 


in immaculate uniform for the 


occasion. — 


On the other hand many years 
ago in Zululand, during the show- 
ing of a film on the passion, I saw 
an African woman on her knees, 
approaching the screen with arms 
outstretched. So what do we do? 
Omit the showing of all films of 
reverence, or carry on? The author 
in facile fashion observes that 
“Between the European and the 
African, frightening chasms of 
incomprehension yawn”. And yet 
at the end of his inquiry, he looks 
forward to the day when “Catholics 
from any part of the world shall 
not be inappropriate here ... for 
race shall no longer be recognized, 
but we will all be members of one 
humanity”. 

Apparently if the missionaries 
wait long enough, they can return. 
can return. 


In his penultimate paragraph Mr 
Hindmarsh observes that the 
training of the African clergy has 
been so rigid that they have even 
followed the same courses in 
philosophy and theology as those 
given in Europe. 

By the same token they have 
learnt the same multiplication tables. 

With regard to theology it may 
be well to remind ourselves that 
in many territories, but notably in 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland, they 
discovered long ago that when, 
from the best of motives, they tried 
to introduce sublimated animism, 
they failed profoundly, the reason 
being obvious. 

H. Jowitt 
Nkokonjeru, 
P. O. Box 57 
Lugazi 


A reply to this letter has been held over until the next issue for lack of space-Editor 
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The weekly literary magazine 
Saturday Review recently asked 47 
book reviewers of leading American 
newspapers to select the mosi 
important and enjoyable 
books — fiction or non-fiction — 
pubiished in the fall of 1961. 
Sinclair Lewis: An American Life 
by Mark Schorer received 18 votes. 
It is a well-documented study 
of the writer who won the Nobel 
prize for his works, among them 
Babbit, Main Street and Dodswortiv 
J.D. Salinger’s new novel Franny 
and Zooey won 12 votes and was 
“praised for the author’s ability to 
make spiritual crisis as urgently 
compelling as a _ narrative of 
dramatic action. Clock Without 
Hands by Carson McCullers won 
nine votes, The shadow of impe- 
nding death and the complexity and 
tragic difficulty of human relation- 
ships .are explored in this novel. 
It is set in a smail Southern town 
and was the first book in nine years 
from the author of The Member of 
the Wedding. Threz books reczived 
seven votes each: Citizen Hearst: 
A Biography of William Randolph 
Hearst by W.A. Swanberg; Letters 
of H. L. Mencken, edited by Guy J. 
Forgue, a_ selection from the 
thousands of letters in existence of 
the famous journalist, critic and 
essayist who died in 1956: and 
Spirit Lake by Mackinlay Kantor, 
a colorful panorama of the pionee- 
ring men and women who left the 
scdate East in the 1850’s to battle 
the hostile Indians and the mena- 
cing wilderness of the lonely mid- 
western territory of Iowa. 


* * * 


Jerome Robbins’ Ballets: U.S.A. 
returned from a successful European 
tour and opened a three-week New 
York season. Two ballets, Moves 
and Events, which received both 
popular and critical acclaim abroad, 
were seen in New York for the first 
time during the engagement. In 
addition, Ballets; U.S.A. present: 
ed: N.Y. Export, op. Jazz, After- 


Cultural 


noon of a Faun, The Cage, Interplay 
and The Concert, all choreographed 
by Jerome Robbins. 


* 


A. E. Hotchner has written a film 
that involves the life and the works 
oi the late Ernest Hemingway. The 
filin, Zhe Young Man, with Paul 
Newman in the iead role, encompas- 
ses ten of Hemingway’s  semi- 
autobiographical Nick Adams stor- 
ies. Mr. Hotchner was a friend and 
associate of Hemingway for about 
15 years. 

* * * 


Katherine Hepburn, Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Jason Robards Jr. and 
Dean Stockwell will have the lead- 
ing roles in the film adaptation of 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
the autobiographical drama by the 
late Eugene O'Neill. It will be 
directed by Sidney Lumit. 


A New York concert by Ravi 
Shanker and his associates Kanai 
Duita and N, C. Mullick opened a 
transcont.nentai tour of the three- 
member orchestra from India. Mr. 
Shankar plays the sitar, a stringe 
instrument which, in its present 
form, has existed for some 709 
years. Kanai Dutta plays two 
drums, collectively known as the 
tabla. Mr. Mullick plays the tamd- 
oura, a stringed instrument main- 
taining a constant hypnotic drove. 
The New York concert commemo- 
rated the 92nd anniversary of 
Mahatma Ghandi’s birth. A capa- 
city audience in the city’s Town 
Hall was “fascinated” by the Indian 
musicians, newspapers reported. 
The group will give concerts in 
many college and university towns 
and present traditional Indian music 
whose origins go back nearly 2000 
years. 

* * 


George Shirley, young Negro 
tenor who won the Metropolitan 
Opera auditions last season and will 
make his Metropolitan Opera debut 


News 


later this year, sang Rodolfo in a 
periormance of Puccini’s La Bohe- 
me at the New York City Center 
Opera. Cast opposite him, as Mimi, 
was Adele Addison, Negro soprano. 
ihe combination marked the first 
occasion in which both leading roles 
in this opera have been assumed by 
colored singers in a major profes- 
sional production in the United 
States. Another newcomer was 
Franco Patane, Italian conductor, 
who received high praise for his 
good taste and authority. 
* * 


The San Francisco Opera Comp 
any presented the world premiere of 
Norman Dello Joio’s new opera, 
Blood Moon, which has a libretto 
by Gale Hoffman. The story is bas- 
ed on the American actress Adah 
Menken who flourished in New 
Orleans about 100 years ago. The 
heroine of Blood Moon is an octo- 
roon, who passes as a white woman 
and is loved by a wealthy young 
man. He pursues her as her career 
takes her to New York and Paris. 
She finds platonic comfort from 

lexander Dumas, the famous 

ovelist but really loves the young 
man. When the American Civil war 
egins, she confesses her mixed 
blood and the lovers separate. The 
musical style of the new Dello Joio 
work is conservative. Mary Costa, 
the young American soprano, was a 
spiendid Ninette. Irene Dalis sang 
her mother and Albert Lance, an 
Australian tenor, brought life to the 
part of Raymond. Leopold Ludwig 
conducted. 


* * * 


President Kennedy’s Cabinet 
sponsored a cultural evening when 
high government officials, diplomats 
and invited students spent “an even- 
ing with Carl Sandburg,” famous 
poet and historian. Sandburg com- 
mented on current events, read 
from his poetical works and sang a 
number of ballad and folk songs. 
This was the second such series 
sponsored by members of the Cabi- 
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net. On May 1, the President’s offi- 
cial family staged “an evening with 
Robert Frost,” the only American 
author who has won the Pulitzer 
Prize in Poetry four times—in 1924, 
1931, 1937, and 1943. 


* 


The 1962 Seattle (Washington) 
World’s Fair has announced a spec- 
tacular entertainment program. The 
fair will run from April 21, 1962 to 
October 21, 1962, Leading per- 
formers and groups have been sign- 
ed from Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Denmark, Greece, India, 
Guatemala, Italy, Roumania, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, the Philippines, 
the Republic of China, Mexico, 
Thailand, Canada and the Soviet 
Union. Performances will be staged 
in a 3100-seat opera and concert 
hall, a 5500-seat arena, an 800-seat 
playhouse and a 12,000-seat sta- 
dium. Among the companies sche- 
duled are: The Royal Dramatic 
Theatre of Sweden, the Folk- 
lorico Ballet of Mexico, the 
Belgrad Opera, the Old Vic of 
London, the Greek National Thea- 


tre, the Comedie Canadienne, the 
Japan’s Bunraku Puppets, the Ba- 
yanihan Dancers from the Philip- 
pines and the Llaka Puppet Comp- 
any from Poland. The Seattle symp- 
hony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Milton Katims, has scheduled a 
World’s Fair Festival Week which 
will include the world premiere of a 
work by the American composer 
Benjamin Lees, guest appearances 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy and appearances 
by Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin, 
Leonard Rose and Adele Addison. 
Among plays to be presented will be 
works by Shakespeare, O’Neill, 
Strindberg and Bernard Shaw. 


* * 


The United Nations Correspond- 
ents Association will establish a 
$50,000 scholarship fund in memory 
of the late UN Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold. Journalists 
from the less developed nations of 
the world will be invited for a year’s 
study at the United Nations and 
Columbia University in New York 
under the fellowship. 


* 


Edward Albee, author of The 
American Dream and The Death of 
Bessie Smith received an award 
from the Foreign Press Association 
in New York for “the best plays of 
the 1960-61 season.” 


Two American literary magazines 
are celebrating anniversaries this 
autumn. The Yale Review is celeb- 
rating its 50th anniversary with its 
autumn number, offering contribu- 
tions by Dean Acheson, Virgil 
Thomson, Rene Dubos, Alfred 
Knopf and others; and The Ameri- 
can Scholar, another quarterly, is 
publicising its 30th anniversary issue 
with a special section called “Out- 
standing Books, 1931-1961.” Some 
60 scholars, writers and critics, 
including Jacques Barzun, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Margaret Mead have con- 
tributed essays to this section. 
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